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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


IN foreign affairs Mr. Austen Chamberlain is going 
; through the same painful experiences that afflicted 
his predecessors at the Foreign Office. He started with 


predisposition in favour of Krance ; he is by 


inclination a 


1 strong 
strong Franco- 


Franee in 


training and by natural 


phile and he teok up the negotiations with 
the belicf that a solution could be reached along the 
road of respecting French sentiments and even French 


prejudices. We fear, however, that he is finding the 


tubhern and shortsighted logic of French policy a very 
suff barricr. We do not feel at all hopeless, for we 
recognize that progress, though there is not very much, 
is being made in a promising direction. All the same, 
it is impossible not to feel constant anxiety because 


when a oman with Mr. Chamberlain’s motives mects 


with rebuffs and disillusionment he is more apt to lose 
patience than a man who has from the beginning expected 
a slighter response 
1 * 

We have written in our first leading article about the 

tuation, but we may summarize it here by saying that 
an attempt being made not to revive the original 
guarantces for the security of the castern frontier of 
France offered by Great Britain and America, but to 


sup of guarantors which would include 
at all clear that M. Herriot 


» © 


form a larger gr 


Germany. It is events, 


should not prevent us, working as hard 
draft of 


when (¢ 


a pact which would 
joined 


as possible to perfect th 
need formal rermany 
the In other 
will and practical sense of 
might be a settlement in September. 
to those French political schemes which depend upon 
the maintenance of the Polish frontier worth the 
much less the 


only acceptance 


League. words, if only the necessary good 


affairs were forthcoming there 


Really the menace 


is not 


consideration, morbid dread, of French- 


men. The Covenant provides that there can be no 
changes in treaties without the unanimous consent 
of the Council. This is a comprehensive safeguarding 


and pact in itself. It fully justifies what Mr. Chamberlain 


said about the Covenant being the centre of the whole 


matter, 
* * * * 
France in her failure to appreciate the growth of inter- 
is quite 
She 
certain by 


national judicial methods as a good in itself, 
behind the thought. 
nothing certain made 


general movement of calls 
that is 


guns, so 


not humanly 


pledges of so many many bayonets, so many 
Yet it is not the illusion of visionaries to assum 
vill follow the 


regarded as an indispensable 


ships. 
that international law 
and will come to be 
its own validity, 


course of domestic 


law 
quite apart from 
Anyhow, 


convenience, 
whatever physical foree may reside behind it. 

this idea does not develop there will be little hope for 
civlization. We shall bankrupt ourselves by piling up 
arniaments in order to be ready for annihilation whenever 
it pleases some malign and irresistible Fate to decree it, 


carrying 


> x * * 
The rejection of the Protocol with its corollary of a 


general conference on disarmament lends importance to 
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President Coolidge’s decision to call a new disarmament 
conference for his is now the only plan in the field. Mr. 
Coolidge suggests that the conference should consider 
armies and navies; air attacks on civilians; the use of 
poisoned gas, and any economic and political questions 
which bear upon armaments. It is reported that he ts 
very hopeful that his invitation will be generally accepted, 
but it is his intention in any ease to call the conference 
for such Powers as are willing to attend it. 
* * * k 

The Egyptian elections held last week had results that 
are satisfactory on the whole. In a country at that stage 
of political education a Government in power has decided 
advantages. Zaghlul Pasha’s party, the Wafd, lost about 
forty per cent. of their seats, chiefly in Upper Egypt, but 
they remain the largest party in the new Parliament, 
having 101 members out of 206. They received about 
half the votes cast, but will have no clear majority unless 
certain trimming “ independents ” should declare on that 
side, which is unlikely on account of an Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s advantages. Zaghlul Pasha himself was elected 
by a large majority, but several of his colleagues in the last 
Ministry were defeated. Ahmed Pasha Ziwar remains 
Prime Minister and is Minister of Foreign Affairs. He has 
formed a Cabinet which contains the former Prime 
Minister, Yehia Pasha Ibrahim, and is a coalition repre- 
senting all parties except the Zaghlulists and Nationalists. 
The British Declaration of February, 1922, seems to have 
been quoted with approval during the elections, and we 
may hope that there is genuine good feeling towards this 
country. But any coalition must have a hard fight 
against a really united party of nearly equal strength. 

a * a * 

Lord Balfour has left England for Jerusalem to open 
there the new University to which we wish all success. 
No fitter person could be designated for such a function. 
Yet the author of the “ Balfour Declaration ” will be on 
delicate ground. We have always doubted the wisdom 
of an inexact phrase such as “a national home” in an 
official document, but it is too easy now to criticise a war- 
time pronouncement. We earnestly hope that the 
University will be as liberally conducted as we are sure 
is intended, so that Christians and Moslems may have 
no excuse for shunning it as a Jewish institution. We 
have all heard too many rumours of Zionist preponderance 
and complaints from the other parties that they cannot 
get the ear of authority cither in the Councils of State 
or the Courts of Law. We cannot believe that Sir Herbert 
Samuel, who reached distinction as a Liberal in our 
political world, can be unaware of the need to inform 
himself from all sides, nor that he would wittingly favour 
his co-religionists. There is no keener observer than 
Lord Balfour, and his fresh eye may detect points on 
which he could give valuable advice to the Governor. 
One must remember three basic facts. Jews are generally 
cleverer than their neighbours (and certainly the European 
immigrant Jew is a much more able politician than the 
Palestinian Arab) ; the neighbours generally find this out, 
sometimes to their cost, and do not like it; Jews often 
use their sharper wits in no conciliatory fashion, 

* * * x 

The Report of the inquiry conducted last year into the 
Indian reforms was published on Tuesday. The Committee 
of Inquiry consisted of three British officials and six 
Indians. The Report presents such different estimates of 
the conditions in India and so many points of view that 
it is dillicult to derive from it any definite conclusions. The 
experiment of dyarchy was to last for ten years, and four of 
these years have passed. Unfortunately dyarchy as a 
system has not really been tested, because most of the 
Indian politicians have deliberately tried to prevent it 


from working. The Report is divided into two parts Can 


taining a Majority and a Minority Report. The Majority 
Report is signed by the three British Officials ang Mid 
Indians and the Minority Report by four Indians, 
* * * * 
The Majority on the whole condemn dyarchy; 4) 7 
say that it has not developed a political sense among the 
people. There are no Parliamentary parties ; electoral 


campaigns have little to do with political ISSUES: the 
Ministers responsible for transferred subjects are uneer. 
tain of their authority (as we must remark we always felt 
sure they would be); the provincial treasuries are kept 
short of money, and the task of improving the conditigy 
of the people is therefore unnecessarily hampered. 'Thp 
Majority, however, admit that there is scattered evideyeo 
of progress. They recommend certain expedients foy 
making procedure easier and encouraging a more cop. 
ciliatory spirit. The minority deliver a much more drastic 
condemnation of dyarchy and regard the expedicnits of the 
majority as inadequate. “In our opinion,” they say. 
“ the present system is incapable of yielding better results 
in future.” Nor do they recognize the practicability of 
an “alternative transitional system.” 
* * * * 

Tn fine the Minority want an entirely new Constitution 
which would set up provincial autonomy but would 
reserve control in a certain number of necessary matters 
to the Central Government. It is not to be expected that 
the British Government will diseard the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford experiment without a further trial. may say 
here that we have no such fears as are expressed by some 
people of complete provincial autonomy if the Pa 
Britannica, which is essential not only to the safety of 
India but to the personal safety and well-being of the 
various peoples and ereeds, were provided for without any 
ambiguity by reserving to the Central Authority certain 
supreme powers. 


But we 


These supreme powers would he over 
armed forees, including the police, the railways, the Post 
Oilice and so on. There is nothing new in such a scheme 
which may prove to be the only way out of the prem cture 
attempt to give India self-Government. A scheme of this 
sort was drawn up by Mountstuart Elphinstone a huadred 
years ago. 
* * * * 

We have to record the death of Sun Yat-sen, the head 
of the Republican Revolutionary Party in China, which 
had its headquarters in Canton. After the Chinese 
revolution in 1912 Sun was chosen as provisional President 
of the new Republic. He had the reputation of being 
an idealist, a deep thinker and an honest man. So 


he may have been. But in that case he lost a good 
deal of his character subsequently. He had lived in 


America during the determining years of his life and he 
did not really know very much about his countrymen. 
He never exercised his office as President of the Chinese 
Republic as he instantly retired—and was no doubt 
wise in doing so—to make room for Yuan Shih-kai. 
In 1917 he definitely broke with Yuan and was elected 
President of the so-called Southern Republic 
at Canton. 


Chinese 
* * a * 


Ile was never very happy in his rule there. He was 
actually driven from Canton in 1922 when his army 
revolted against him. The next 


year he returned, 


but he progressively lost prestige as he entered into 
continually closer relations with the Russian Bolshevists. 
Impartial residents in Canton say that they have been 
more conscious of corruption and a want of justice than 
of the good intentions of the reputedly honest visionary. 
Sun’s death had so long been foreseen that it makes little 
It may even be a good 


difference to the situation. 
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thing for China that another of the many disruptive 
forces has been removed. 
x * * * 

In the House of Commons on Friday, March 13th, 
Summer Time Bill introduced by Colonel Lambert 
Ward was given a second re ading by a large majority 
facilities for the 

Summer Time 
and will not 


the 
and the Government promised to give 
Bill to become law. This means that 
‘future will be introduced automatically 
require the annual sanction of Parliament. 
% of * aK 

The Government showed themselves very favourable to 
the Bill which Lord Carson introduced in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, for dealing with moneylenders. They 
propose that Lord Carson’s Bill and the Bill which is now 
before the House of Commons should go before a Select 
Committee of both Ilouses to have their best points 
combined. Lord sill provides that litigation 
about moneylenders’ loans shall be referred to the County 
Courts to ensure cheapness ; that moneylenders’ adver- 
tisements be prohibited ; that interest above 15 per cent. 
per annum be regarded as “ harsh and unconscionable, 
and therefore invalid unless the lender can prove the con- 
trary: and that interest on loans of £20 and under be 
limited to 10 per cent. The House was in an informal 
mood, and some of the anecdotes told of the ways of 
monevlenders were first-class evidence of the need for 
further legislation. Lord Carson mentioned the case 
of a clergyman who borrowed £70 during the War, has 
since paid back that sum three times over, and still owes 
the original loan on which he is paying interest at the 
rate of £80 per annum. 

* * » * 


Carson’s 


Perhaps the most remarkable fact mentioned by Lord 
that in Liverpool there are 1,380 money- 
lenders, of whom 1,100 are women. These women gener- 
ally lend a shilling for instance—to 
women in working-class The interest 
This works out at an interest per 
Lord Haldane, though he 


Carson was 


very small Sums 


the 


charged is 1d. a week. 


districts. 


anmun of over 400 per cent. 
praised the Bill, There are 
wood monevlenders as well as bad, he thinks—though we 
suspect that the good ones are very few. Weare reminded 
of a certain occasion in the House of Commons when Mr. 
John Burns intervened in defence of the pawnbrokers who 
being attacked, and declared that they had saved 


made certain reservations. 


wert 

countless homes. Lord Darling was much morc blood- 
thirsty. Ile would almost like to reeall the days when 
usurers were “ put to open shame” in the pillory. He 


was very amusing about the habit of lending which is 
ingrained In some people. It caused a certain French 
** Je vous préte le bon- 


usurer 


to salute his friends with 
jour.” Is there not, we may ask, in Herodotus or some 


historian a solemn record of a tribe who made it a 
? Lord Darling might 


ane nt 


practice to receive but not to give 


add that tribal habit to his collection. The Bill was 
given its second reading unanimously. 
* * * Pe 


sir James Craig has advised the Governor of Northern 
Ireland to dissolve his Parliament, and he goes to the 
tountry demanding renewed support in the face of the 
Boundary Commission. whose powers he refused to recog- 
** Save Derry, Ty rone and 
Fermanagh and the It is expected that the 
Nationalists will not abstain from voting as they did 
before, and it will be intere sting to see the effect of their 
votes under the system of Proportional Representation, 
No one knows yet whether Mr. de Valera will venture upon 
an Ulster campaign. In the Free State there have lately 
been nine by-elections, of which the Government has won 


nize. His election ery will be. 


Joundary. 


In spite of the Irish 
habit of being “agin’ the Government’ and the 
Goverment’s inevitable unpopularity, earned by keeping 

the Southern Irish are 
apparently growing tired of Republicanism and 
content to give the Treaty a fairer trial. 


seven and the Republicans only two. 


of 


order and collecting taxes, 


are 


* * * * 
There is no need to remind our readers of the succession 
of extremely disagreeable trials which have occurred 
recently, and are still going on in the Law Courts, for the 
The 
atmosphere of prurient curiosity with which these trials 


popular newspapers do not let us forget them. 


are surrounded, owing to the claborate reporting of them 
and the working up of unimportant but salacious details, 
Punch this week has an excellent and 
The Law Courts 


is humiliating, 
most pertinent cartoon on the subject. 
are represented as providing all the attractions of the 
theatre ; queues are waiting outside for the doors to open, 
and a strong point is made of the fact that no entertain- 
ment tax is charged, that the seats are free, and that there 
What is to be done ? 


* * * * 


is no censorship. 


We shall not make any hypocritical profession of having 
minds lofty and serene enough to be above the enticements 
When the reports are set before us we 
all, they contain astounding truths 


of a cause célebre. 

read them. After 
the follies. the baseness, the meanness and the 
recklessness of men and women. There is material here 
for the philosopher and the student, as well as for the 
cynic or the expert in crime. What we do say, however, 
is that the artificial working up of these trials is thor- 
oughly injurious to public taste and public morals. In 
the mass of humanity the imitative faculty is strong. 
Besides, ill-will is bred between class and class when the 
aberrations of abnormal people are made to appear 
typical. Perhaps, without seeming hypocritical, we may 
go so far as to assert that we would most willingly make 


about 


any sacrifice there might be of the study of human nature 
in these trials for the benectit public morals would derive 
if the reports were made less ck liberately alluring. 

* #: * * 


We by no means advocate secre Cy. The open Court is 


essential. Most judges do all they can to stem the floods 
of irrelevant and sordid suggestion that are always ready 
to break forth. It is impossible, however, to attribute the 
highest degree of sobriety and responsibility to all our 
K.C.’s. A few of them scem to take a pleasure in staging 
the effects of which we complain. After all, they are for 
hours at a time the principal figures on the stage, and we 
need not wonder at their being tempted to prolong the 
play. Ultimately, no doubt, everything depends upon 
public opinion, but even with public opinion as it is a good 
deal could be done. In America one or two newspapers 
which have imposed upon themselves a decent censorship 
have not met with commercial disaster, but enjoy con- 
siderable prosperity. We wonder if some of our popular 
newspapers could be persuaded to try the experiment 
The London CVE 
for CX riment as there are 


Would it be possible for the 


among themselves ? 


here. ning mn wspapers have a good field 
now only three of them. 


m to make an arrangement 


* a * ¥ 
Bank Rate. 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
101}; on Thursday week 101;4;; a year ago 1014. 


Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 903; on Thursday 
weck 893 ; a year ago 875. per cent.) 
was on Thursday 78}; on Thursday wee a year 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE WAY OF EUROPEAN PEACE 


7. results of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s visit abroad 
: are significant but not wholly encouraging, 
To all outward seeming the Protocol is dead. We 
put it thus guardedly because it is not always possible to 
say at what exact moment death has occurred. Nor, 
indeed, is it easy to define death. All you can say for 
certain is that death is a condition which prevents the 
restoration of life. Drowned persons have experienced 
“death”; and yet it often happens that artificial 
respiration restores life to them hours after the drowning. 
The situation with regard to the Protocol may be expressed 
by saying that the British Empire has rejected it and 
believes that it is really dead, but that M. Herriot and 
M. Briand believe that life can be restored to it and have 
actually expressed their intention of applying artificial 
respiration at the meeting of the League in September. 
For our part we can go so far with the French statesmen 
as to say that probably parts of the Protocol—at least 
some of its definitions—will be revived. For if any pact 
guaranteeing security is brought up for discussion at 
Geneva in September it will involve such matters as 
compulsory arbitration and the definition of “ aggression.” 
Now, these were the very subjects discussed when the 
Protocol was in the making and definitions of aggression 
became a very important part of the text. To that 
extent the ghost of the Protocol will haunt the League 
even if the Protocol does not again clothe itself with 
flesh and blood. 

In the circumstances Mr. Chamberlain could not have 
done otherwise than to reject the Protocol. All the British 
Dominions are against it for well-known reasons. They 
say (and the British Government in general agrees with 
them) that it would increase rather than reduce the 
possibilities of war. It would impair national sovereignty 
and Parliamentary control in all the countries pledged 
to it, since it would place armed forces in effect under the 
control of the League. It would make much more instead 
of less difficult the revision of grievances and doubtful 
boundary lines. It would expose Great Britain to the 
danger she would specially dread—though it is only a 
shadowy danger—of having to apply economic sanctions 
to the United States at the call of some Latin Republic 
of South America. Finally, it might well favour the 
aggressor as against the victim when war was threatening 
by requiring both parties to stand their ground until a 
settlement was reached. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
elaborated this last danger very persuasively. In the 
nature of things, he pointed out, an aggressor would have 
made careful preparations and the victim would have 
made little or none; yet, if the attempt at settlement 
failed the aggressor would be able immediately to spring 
upon his victim with all the advantages which he had 
prepared for himsclf. 

The only member of the Council who stood out resolutely 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments was France. She 
ardently wants the Protocol because she believes that 
jit would make permanent all the present frontiers. 
She desires nothing better. By ingenious dialectic she 
has tried to make it appear—and has certainly convinced 
hsvself—that the Protocol is such an implementing of the 
Covenant that anyone who resists the Protocol is an 
enemy of the League of Nations. That, of course, is 
Some of the fastest friends of the League are 
the Protocol. Personally, 


not so. 


the stoutest enemies of 


though we have always perecived and admitted the 
defects and dangers of the Protocol, we regard it with 


ee 
—. 


great respect as the most scientific effort yet made 
provide for security. As Mr. Ramsay MacDonald = 
France cannot be expected to “play up” unless fg, 
satisfied about her security. It is true that she lass pe 
ideas of what security is. For instance, she would aoe 
extract from her friends at the price almost of & breari 
of friendship some written document than enjoy a 
kind of security which Englishmen think would be 7 
safer—the kind which comes from the genera] esteem and 
good will of those who work with her. Security, Reiiasees 
In some sort must admittedly be provided. It woui 
have been disastrous if Mr. Chamberlain when turning 
down the Protocol had suggested nothing in its plac 
That would have been to throw us back two or “a 
years in our slow progress towards peace. It would hay. 
created a very bad atmosphere and would actually have 
made plausible the present French pretence that Gye 
Britain is really an enemy of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s thesis was that the Covenant my 
remain the norm and criterion of any right policy and 
that it is quite capable of being supplemented by “ special 
arrangements to meet special needs.” 


er 


Much 


IIe Very properly 
added that guarantees must be purely defensive. Fy 
this point of view the German proposal that France ay 
Germany, with the assistance of other Powers, shoul 
guarantee each other's frontiers holds the field. It js. 
in our judgment, a plan of considerable promise. J) 
fact, it belongs to the order of plans which alone hol 
out any promise of peace, because it makes Germany 
a consenting party. The German offer, of course. 
does not by any means satisfy France, because Germany 
is unwilling to guarantee the Polish frontier. But, 
after all, why should she guarantee it ? Poland has 
absorbed districts which are a good deal more Germay 
than Polish and she has absorbed other districts which 
are entirely Russian. It is diflicult to understand the 
state of mind of a nation which seriously wishes to hol 
on to districts populated by civilized and capable inhabi- 
tants in the face of the declared ill will of those inhabitants, 
Such a policy is bound to be a source of weakness, 
Although Germany would promise to refrain from altering 
her eastern frontier by force and would agree to submit 
disputes to arbitration, she is not willing to go so far as to 
guarantee the permanency of that frontier. Nevertheless, 
for the sake of entering into a settlement for security that 
would satisfy France she would obviously make certain 
renunciations. For instance, by 
manently the castern frontier of France she would for 
swear all thoughts of ever winning back Alsace-Lorraine. 
It seems to us that if the German offers about her easter 
frontier are sincerely intended they are good enough. 
Germany has treaties with Switzerland and Swede) 
similar to that which she proposes to negotiate with Fran 


guaranteeing p 


and they have operated to everybody's satisfactio 
For France, of course, the guaranteeing of her present 
eastern frontier would mean the 
idea of making the Rhine her future frontier 
river-frontier is only a soldier’s dream. 

The principle of regional pacts has already bx 
accepted by the League in the case of the Little Entente. 
There is nothing in it repugnant to the Covenant. Its 
probably the only practical way to peace. The pac 
which is to give France security, and so save her from het 
haunting fears and make her a quiet neighbour, must 


abandonment of 2! 
but that 


include Germany. That is essential. Again, it should 
be understood at once that Great Britain will neve 


pledge herself to maintain doubtful fronticrs between 
Polend and Germany and Russia. Our pledge would 
apply only to the eastern frontier of France, though we 
would enter into any rational scheme for keeping the 
peace elsewhere. There must be no 


nonscnse about 
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British frontiers being, as a Pole said recently, “ on the 
yistula.” 

It is also essential that Germany should be a member of 
ihe League. The Council of the Lea gue has just addressed 
, reasonable and gracious intimation to Germany that 
her presence in the Council is desired, and we carnestly 
hope that the first act of the Council when it meets again 
i September will be to receive Germany. Germany, 
¢f course, must not be allowed to make conditions ; 
she must come in on the same terms as everybody else. 
“chaps the best thing that has happened during the past 
few days is that France has at last plainly declared her 
yillingness that Germany should join the Council. 


ARMY RECRUITING 
By Masgor-GeNnerat Srr FREDERICK MAURICE. 


TIWHE Seeretary of State’s memorandum which accom- 
| panies the Army Estimates of 1925-26 must have 
qused a good many old soldiers to have become remini- 
sent. In more ways than one the Estimates have reached 
what our American friends call “* normalcy.” The cost 
ofthe Army, £44,500,000, is, after allowing for the change 
in the value of money and the increased cost of the 
cldier in pay and maintenance, almost exactly what it 
was in 1913. Its establishment, inclusive of the British 
troops in India and exclusive of a small number of colonial 
and native Indian troops paid for by the British taxpayer, 
is 213,460, as compared with 255,830 in 1913, and these 
numbers certainly cannot be reduced as long so conditions 
remain as they are. Indeed, the Army is back at its old 
pre-War task of trying to make a pint of liquid fill a 
quart pot. But the part of the memorandum which 
reappears like an old friend is that which deals with 
the problem of recruiting. The Secretary of State wanted 
34,000 recruits and he does not expect to get more than 
30,000. He expresses mild surprise that this should 
he so at a time when unemployment is rife and the soldier 
gets in pay and kind about twenty shillings a week more 
than the agricultural labourer for much less arduous 
work and with better prospects of increasing his pay. 
Sir L. Worthington-Evans tells us that he has been 
informed by his military advisers that the falling off in 
the number of recruits may be ascribed to war-weariness, 
the attraction of immigration, unemployment benefit, 
‘the dole” and uncertainty of 
Probably 
these has some influence, but the 
of recruiting in Great Britain makes it at 
least doubtful whether, if they were all solved, the 
difficulties of the War Office would disappear. When 
Lord Cardwell abolished long-service the annual intake 


as 
th 


factors 


popularly known 


employment at end of colour service. 
each of 


| story 


of recruits soon settled down at 23,000 men, and 
it remained at that figure for many years. In 1892 
the Inspector-General of recruiting reported that: 


The standards for infantry of the line are—age 18 to 2% 
Years : f inches and upwards; chest 35 


weight 


height. 5 feet 
inches and wpwards in proportion to height ; 
115 Ibs. and upwards. These standards are considerably 
higher than those of any foreign army. 


ce it is found that the country furnishes on an 


eEXperie 

rage 23,000 recruits a year who are up to these 
standards. In years when more recruits are wanted, 

me, ut any rate, of the conditions have to be relaxed 

he yiived number of recruits is to be obtained. 
[t follows, therefore, that standards are intended and are 
used e as guides to reeruiters in the relation of men 
tha s strict definitions of the physique of accepted 
I 


As a matter of 


In the ’nineties of the last century an annual contingent 
of 23,000 recruits proved to be insufficient to meet the 
increasing calls made upon the Army, and in a memorable 
speech Lord Wolseley described the home-service 
battalions, after they had sent their drafts abroad, as 
*“ squeezed lemons.” Expedients of many kinds were 
then tried to improve recruiting. The recruiting service 
was reorganized and improved, the soldier’s pay was in- 
creased and great pains were taken to make him more 
comfortable. Changes were tried in the terms of service 
and for a period colour-service was reduced from six 
or seven years to three, but this proved to be a costly 
failure, while as a last resort the physical standard 
was lowered. By these various means the total number 
of recruits finally approached was gradually worked up 
to about 30,000. In 1911-1912 the number accepted 
was 30,358 ; in 1912-13 it was 28,047. But the lowering 
of the physical standard proved to be an expensive 
expedient, and a large number of men were discharged 
as physically unfit during their first year’s service, 
having been of no service to the country and having cost a 
great deal in pay, maintenance and hospital treatment. 
After the Boer War the discharges for physical incapacity 
were so numerous as to cause an Inter-Departmental 
enquiry to be held as to whether or no the race was 
physically deteriorating. The committee reported that 
there were no signs of physical degeneracy in the nation 
generally, but that the Army was recruited from a low 
stratum of the population in which physical inefficiency 
was rampant. 

The Secretary of State for War justly tak s credit for 
the fact that to-day the methods of selecting recruits are 
far more careful than they were before the War. He 
says: “ The number of men accepted for service during 
any year does not, of course, represent the number who 
apply to join the Army. High standards of physique, 
education and character are exacted in the interest, not 
only of the Service, but of national economy.” The 
figures amply bear out this contention. In 1912-13 
216,123 men offered themselves to the recruiting officers, 
of whom 28,047 were accepted. In 1923-24 the number 
of men who wanted to be soldiers was 84,506, and the 
number accepted was 30,508. What the War Office calls 
** the casualties before attestation,” that is the number of 
men rejected in the first examination, was 15,957 in 
1912-13, and in 1923-24 it was 50,836, or more than three 
times as many. It is very much to be hoped that the 
Secretary of State will not be tempted to revert to pre-War 
practice and lower the standard of admission. 

The physical standard to-day is practically the same as 
it was in 1892, when we got 23,000 fit recruits. There 
has been added a very desirable standard of character. 
The result of the stress of unemployment, of the attraction 
of improved pay and conditions of service, is that the 
number of men willing to be soldiers has increased by 
about 40,000 a year, and the number who were up to the 
desired standard has gone up by 7,000 a year. It is very 
doubtful whether it is reasonable to expect more than 
this. We are maintaining in time of peace under a 
system of voluntary enlistment an Army of about 215,000 
men, an Air Force of about 40,000, and a Navy of about 
110,000; that is, for the three Services, 365,000 men. 
No other country in the world attempts as much, and the 
United States with three times our population and higher 
rates of pay has difliculty in keeping up establishments 
which are about half ours. 

The moral seems to be that with the competition of 
the Air Force and the loss of the territory of the Irish 
1 the Army cannot expect to 


Free State asarecruiting arc 
obtain more than about 30,000 recruits a year, so long 


as the present stendards are maintained, and again let us 
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hope that they will be maintained. This is a serious 
position for the Army because the large number of men 
who came into the Army in 1919 and 1920 to rebuild it 
in its old form will be passing to the reserve in the next 
couple of years, and the need for recruits will be greater 
than ever. This, however, is but a temporary dilliculty. 
The permanent fact is that under a voluntary system 
of enlistment there is a definite limit to the size of the 
Army which can be maintained. That being so, our 
first case should be to sce that the tasks imposed upon it 
are such as it can reasonably be expected to carry out 
cfliciently. Few will be bold enough to maintain that 
the strength of the Army bears any relation to the duties 
which it has to perform. That strength can only be 
increased in three ways: by making service compulsory, 
which is politically impossible ; by lowering the standard 
of entry, which is extravagant and of no permanent 
value, and by improving the physique of the stratum of 
the population from which the Army is recruited, which 
must necessarily be a very slow process. 


THE BLOW TO BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 


By A Bririsnu SuipsulrLpDer. 


N the article in your last weck’s issue, entitled “ The 
] Blow to British Shipbuilding,” you refer to Mr. 
Baldwin's recent statement that British employers, in- 
cluding by inference shipbuilders, “* had to face over-capi- 
talization, defective management, a wasteful use of plant 
and machinery, the absence of facilities for economical 
marketing, and so on,” and in a later paragraph you say 
* yet another favourable German factor is the linking up 
of the iron, stecl, coal, power supplying and shipbuilding 
industries in one co-ordinated system.” 

To disentangle fact from fiction in a gencralization such 
as this would necessitate a detailed analysis of the many 
complicated factors involved, but when discussing why 
shipbuilding costs in this country are high it is desirable 
to retain a sense of proportion. 

The costs of a typical vessel, though varying according 
to the type of ship, &e., are proportioned roughly as 
follow :— 


Materials .. 


wa ia One-half, 
Labour and oncost charges ae ee “< 


One-half. 


Now let us see what saving can reasonably be looked 
for by a moderately capitalized and exceptionally well- 
managed shipyard, with up-to-date equipment, compared 
with one of average merit in these respects, bearing in 
mind that some of the best shipyards in this country com- 
pare quite favourably with any of the German shipyards, 
and in some notable instances are closely linked up with 
steel and coal concerns. 

First, the cost of materials is a factor largely outside the 
control of the shipbuilder, but by skilful buying an 
average saving of, say, 1 to 2 per cent. overall may be 
effected. 

If the shipbuilder is free to buy German steel a further 
economy would result of varying amount, depending 
upon the class of vessel and relative proportion of steel to 
total material. In a 10,000 ton deadweight cargo vessel 
it would represent a saving of less than 5 per cent. ; but 
if, as presumably is the case, the comparison in your 
article is between an All-British and an All-German ship, 
this factor is not immediately pertinent, and the lowest 
British offer may have included German steel. 

Now as regards Labour costs, again most of the factors 
involved are, from the builders’ standpoint, more or less 


fixed. For Mastance, picceworkers, who provide from 


80 to 40 per cent, of the direct labour, work to lists 
mutually settled by masters and men, and these can only 


—<—<—<$<$—_—— 
be varied by long and tedious negotiation. 
to-day is upwards. 
scttled and cannot be varied by individual fir 


ryt 
seh The tendeney 
Fimeworkcrs’ rates are Similarly 





ms to any 
extent. By dint of sound management, perhaps a 
labour bill can be reduced by 10 per cent. in the isis 
favourable circumstances, with geod supervision, suitahl 
lay-out and modern plant. ; 

But modern plant adds to capital charges, which form 
part of the oncost, and a further larg: proportion ir 
oncost, such as rents, rates and taxes, is also in the nature 
of “ irreducibles,” so far as the employer is concerned, — 

Speaking broadly, 50 per cent. of the oncost charges 
are fixed, whilst the rest vary to some extent with output 
and the saving that superlative management could effect . 
a given modern shipyard is of the order of at most 10 per 
eent. So that the difference in cost between a ship built 
in an average yard and one constructed in an ideal ship. 
yard to the same specification and under favour, le 
conditions would be about :— 


Materials .. as ins ind re 5x24 3 
; o 

Labour and oncost pe 4 ee «66X10 — 
0 4 

Say, total 6 


And it may be supposed that at least one of the ship. 
building firms that tendered for the Furness-Withy 
vessels can build the type of vessel and machinery called 
for at not less and possibly at more than average economic 
efliciency. 

Now Mr. Guinness, Secretary to the Treasury, stated 
in Parliament that the British price for the five Furness. 
Withy ships was £1,150,000 against the German price of 
£850,000, a difference in favour of the latter of about 26 
per cent., which is 20 per cent. lower than a British ship- 
yard could quote and make ends mect, even assuming that 
the British shipyards that tendered were lypothctically 
perfectly managed and equipped yards. 
be taken into account, as none of the 
quoted included anything for profit, and in two cases only | 
a portion of oncost charges were included. 


Profits need not 





srit ish firms who 


From this 
it is fairly evident that we must seek the explanation for 
difference between 
quotations in causes other than 
defective management, 
machinery,” or your “ linking-up ” theory. 

What is the explanation ? 

Ultimately, the cost of materials, forming half that ol 
the ship, is directly and indirectly accounted for mainly 
by labour of hand and brain, and similarly the greater par! 
of what is termed oncost. 


German and British 


“ee 


the cnormous 
over-capitalization, 
plant and 


wasteful use of 


Even interest is a function of 


“ fixed capital,” itself largely ‘* frozen labour,” though an | 
¥ F a 


exception is the part of taxation paid for war service. 

So that to the extent that the German price is bona 
fide, i.e., based on actual costs, and is not in the nature of 
a speculative or calculated bid for ulterior purposes, as, 
however, is quite possible, the difference must be mainly 
due in the last resort to the longer hours worked, more 
effective output per man per hour, or lower remuncration 
in Germany as compared wiih this country. As only 
about one-third of the cost of the ships is due to direct 
labour this implies a lower standard of living, not merely 
on the part of the shipyard workers but of a large portion 
of the German nation. We, on the other hand, are paying 
the penalty of endeavouring to maintain a higher standard 
than economic laws and competitive conditions justily, 
our struggle for existence being rendered more acute b) 


the fact that we are a relatively unsheltered nation 


paying our debts—which our debtors are not doing: on 
the contrary, we are saddled with their indebtedness 





and we are exposed to the competition of those Contincuta! 

rivals who have, temporarily at any rate, benetited by 

inflation. 
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Manchester, at the price of one penny, shows how relatively 
overpaid our sheltered workers are; at the same time 
vou may read in newspapers the claims of an admittedly 
deserving body of men which are typical of the attitude 
of each sheltered section as regards its own conditions. 
‘The plain fact is that neither the cost of living nor self- 
sppraised merit is a reliable criterion by which to deter- 
mine wages; these in the long run must be based on 
what industry and commerce can bear. 

You propose a scientific inquiry. By scientific you 
doubtless mean “ thorough.” By all means let there be an 
inquiry ; but supposing it is held and the obviously un- 
palatable solution emerges that the way materially to 
reduce shipbuilding costs is to reduce the standard of 
living of the whole community, which of the various 
sections will voluntarily break the vicious circle ? , Is, 
for instance, the remuneration of the Army, Navy, Civil 
Service, Teachers, Police, Municipal Employees, retail and 
whole sale trac S, building trades, doekers or seafar¢ rs to 
be reduced ?. Or why not make a start with the printing 
more than 100 per cent. above 


whilst the inerease in the cost of living, an 


trades, whose wages are 


pre-War rates, 
incorrect index, be it noted, by which to scttle wages, is 
now 79 per ? At the 
appear to be the slightest intention on the part of a single 
On the contrary, the 


such powerful organizations as 


cent. up moment there does not 
trade to re linquish its stranelehold. 
Trade Unions, comprising 


the Min rs, Railwaym nh, Transport Workers and oth rs. 


ave threatening action which will inercase costs. 
To talk about cutting wages may be irritating, but if 
shipbuilding costs are to be sensibly reduced the major 


seml- 


sheltered trades will perforce have to be performed. 


operation of cutiing wages in the sheltered and 


And it can only be successfully performed without dis- 
location by the willing co-operation of the body of the 
‘ | : 

| 


people, irrespective of class or party. May the Prime 


Minister's wise and courageous utterances bear fruit, 
when a good recovery of shipbuilding and its many depen- 


dent trades may be anticipated. 


PARLIAMENT 


MEMBER. 


WEEK IN 
By New 


THE 


. § tepe Estimates go through one by one.” There 

is really little further to add ahout the past 
week in the House of Commons. The eflicteney of the 
Government is impressive, and the whole machine moves 
forward each day to its allotted end 
precision. Such progress has been made that it is possible 
there will be no autumn session at all, and Ministers will 
have an opportunity of obtaining knowledge and experi- 
ence of foreign countries and the Dominions and Colonies 
at first hand. All this is not entirely due to the futility 
of the Opposition, for the Labour Party has managed 
its work better lately, end Mr. William Graham, 
Mr. Alexander, Dr. Dalton, Mr. Maxton, and Mr. Tom 
Johnston can always be relied upon for effective debating 
speeches, whilst Colonel] Wedgwood and Mr. Runciman, 
who direct all minor operations, are wonderfully constant 
in their attendanee. The fact is that the members of the 
present Government are a first-rate administrative crew, 
ind there is not a single one of them against whom a 


with mechanical 


charge of incompetence could fairly be made. 

An interesting point arose in the committee stage of 
the Sugar Subsidy Bill, when the Labour Party moved 
in amendment to allocate to the Treasury 50 per cent. 
f the subsidy, paid from the assets of the subsidized 
companies, after ten years, and also to give the Treasury 
a representative director on the board of cach company. 
As Mr. Wood pointed out, this amendment revealed 
ac thought, because there is no 


tain confusion of 


relationship between a capital claim assessed by the 
Treasury at the close of ten years, and the annual subsidy, 
which is revenue passing through the hands of the various 
But an the 
importance was raised, and i is an which 
got to be faced and dealt with frankly and boldly in the 
immediate future. Under this Bill, under the various 
Trade Facilities Acts, and in other the State 
grants very definite financial assistance to various private 
undertakings, and no definite capital asset is created 
for the taxpayers as a result of these loans and subsidies. 
We are, in fact, committed to over seventy millions of 
guarantees and contingent liabilities under the Trade 
Facilities Acts, and we have given five millions to the 
Colonies for devclopment schemes in which we have 
The question is simply 
With 
an annual taxation of eight hundred millions it is reason- 


= 


able to ask that ifa general policy of sibsidizing industri 
the State, the taxpayers shou 


companies concerned. issue of utmost 


issue has 


ways, 


no capital right of any kind. 
whether this sort of thing can be allowed to go on. 


co 
is to be pursued by Id 
somehow benefit and have some control over the industries 
It is useless to argue that the State benefits 


volume 


CONCE rned, 
the 


industry. 


from increased of work flowing from the 
enterprises, 


And 


erossly unfair to those 


industrial 
the State or 


That applies to all 
whethe r they ar subsidized by 
the effect of the present policy is 
industries which are not fortunate cnough to have the 


not. 


behind them. It is difficult to say whethe: 


horror of all forms of public ownership 


Government 
the Unionist 

and control, or the Socialist horror of alt forms of private 
enterprise, is the more injurious to the country. But 
many members on both sides of the House found them- 
with Mr. 


said, ** The time has come to review this class of legislation 


selves in heartielt agreement Graham when he 
... There is a frightful amount of misconception abou! 
public ownership.” 

An amusing incident, not altogether without signili- 
canee, occurred at the close of the debate on the importa- 
tion of Foreign Manufactures. Mr. Maxton offered to 
enter into negotiations with the Unionist Party on the 
basis of mutual assistance in the simultaneous achieve- 
ment of the social revolution and Protection. Mutual 
assistance of some kind or another there will have to be. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST--II 


LY 


[Coprricuy IN THe Unirep STates OF AMERICA 


THE Forun.} 


“This is our religion which w 
above 1600 vears since ; and we do deny all vain religions got up 
cinee which are spotted with the world. Journal of George Lox. 


* Whose one bond is, 
That all have been 
Unspotted by the world.” 
—-Matraew Arnovp, 


» own, Whicn the Apostles were in 


I OW did Fox reach the beatification I have described ? 
What was the mental process by which he lived 
the humen life, breathed and struggled, hungered and 
thirsted like the rest of us, and vet ? 
The question sounds tremendous enough and intricate 
Nevertheless, 
if that volume were to be written one might read the 
answer as well in a single line from the 
Mount, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
Fox saw God beeause he was pure in heart. 
int by “ pure in heart’? ? Has that 
Surely it is simple cnough 
lo be 
the most diflicult 


“saw God also ” 
cnough to need a volume to answer it. 


Sermon on the 


see God.” 
But 


. , * 
seeret ever been disciosed ? 


? : - 
What 3s ii 


and can be plainly seen in Fex’s life. pure in 


heart in the Gospel’s sense is In prac 


or 


thing 


ticc 


in the world. Yct it is so easy in definition as to 
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scem almost incredible. The man who is pure in heart 
is the man who has in his thoughts no materialistic quali- 
fications, or hesitations, or compromises, or reservations. 
To put it with brutal plainness, he does not see things in 
“a Pickwickian sense.” He sees the naked truth, 
unshrouded, unadorned. He does not make terms with 
Hleaven or with himself, or with the comfortable things 
of this world. He will not take a “ dope,” or an anodyne, 
or a sedative, no matter how small or how apparently 
innocent the dose. He demands the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. There is no mixture 
in his mind either for good or evil. Whatever there is 
in his soul, in his concepts, in his judgments, is pure, 
unmixed, unclouded, uncompounded. It is clemental 
and incapable of a further analysis. 

In the old medical prescriptions there was always a 
corrigens. You gave a man a particular drug and then 
you corrected it by an addition of something else. The 
ordinary man is always putting a corrigens into the spiri- 
tual prescriptions which he writes for himself, or for his 
friends, or for the world in general. He has always at 
the back of his mind the belief that honesty is the best 
policy. It is because of this that he can never be truly 
and wholly honest. If once that “ best policy ” thought 
is admitted he has lost his spiritual honour. Fox con- 
trived to escape this danger. Through meditation and 
the invocation of the Spirit of Faith, and therefore of the 
Divine Essence, he became pure in heart. 

To say this is not to say that Fox was always right. 
Ile was often, in fact, very wrong. But he always fully 
and whole-heartedly meant right, and without reservation 
or mixture. He never “ hedged.” Therefore, there was 
a natural foree and inspiration in his words and deeds 
which made them irresistible. 

Put Fox beside the man in whom he was so deeply 
interested and whom he loved and yet despised—Oliver 
Cromwell. Cromwe!l was a great man, and in many ways 
a good man, and also in many ways a far wiser man than 
Fox. Cromwell also meant well ; but he had not achieved 
complete power over his own spirit, and therefore over 
other men’s. His heart was clouded by worldliness. 
Ile was perpetually putting his spiritual money on one 
horse and then hedging it off on another. He wanted, 
in fact, like all of us, to have the best of both worlds, 
He thought of a line of retreat in case things did not 
go as well with the powers of godliness as he hoped and be- 
lieved they would. It never crossed Fox’s mind to think 
of a road of retreat. He went straight forward. 

Fox, though he had an extraordinarily wide sympathy 
and a kind heart, and was quite selfless, had a fierce 
and fiery temper, and the pious reader of his works is 
often inclined to be shocked by the vehemence with 
which he attacked his enemies. When he was put into a 
prison, or even a cage, his great heart never quailed, 
He would denounce his jailer through the bars in a way 
which would make the wretched man’s heart crumple 
up within him. 

Again, the old Adam came out in Fox’s manner of 
almost gloating upon the uncanny way in which curses, 
or, as he would have called them, “ judgments,’ seemed 
to fall upon the people who oppressed him and the 
Friends. 

Here, though I am making no far-fetched excuse 
for Fox, I may note what I believe is a fact. Ilis worst 
tempers and his worst triumphs over his enemies never 
have the personal note in them. He was much more 
put out of temper when a head jailer oppressed his 
unhappy fellow prisoners, many of them felons and 
evil-doers of the worst kind, than he was for any incon- 
veniences and miscrics suffered by himself. Again, he 
gloricd in the overthrow ef some brutal tyrant, not for 


| 


— 


personal reasons, but because he found the man an 
enemy of truth and justice. 

If he carried his savage indignation at wickedness too 
far, or, at any rate, beyond the limits of a follower of 
Christ, he may be forgiven. We may feel sure that Ouyp 
Lord would have looked upon him as a second but nobler 
Peter. Fox would never have denied his Lord to the 
servant of the High Priest or to any Priest or Potent 
on earth. 

But I did not start with any intention of defending op 
apologizing for George Fox’s hot temper. My intent 
was to show how and why the Quaker faith is the noblest 
graft upon the Christian stock. It may well be, indeed, 
that the principles laid down by Fox and the faith whieh 
he preached will, as I have already said, be the faith of 
the new age. There can be no question but that the 
sleepy materialism of the world before the War and 
the fiery and active materialism since that time must end 
in a violent reaction. That reaction will probably take 
longer to come than seems probable at the moment : 
but come it will, and the longer it is delayed, the fierc¢ . 
and more complete will it be. Then, indeed, we shall 
cry together, “‘ Men and masters, what shall we do?” 
The yearning for salvation from our own vices and miseries 
will become the universal thought. 

Man will have beaten his head against the dreadful. 
unanswering walls of his prison and will have found it 
of no avail. He will turn in the delirium of his despair 
to see if there is any other light or hope possible in that 
gloom of solitude. 

I believe that he will find it, not in some new mazgie, 
not in any revival, however promising it may seem in 
itself, of ritualistic or dogmatic Christianity, not in 
Stoicism or Mysticism, but in the Spirit of Christ and in 
the purity of Our Lord’s teaching. He will look into his 
own soul and find his light and his guidance there, and 
with them he will seek and find spiritual deliverance. 
But in such a mood how natural and how inevitable 
to take the true way of life at the hand of George Fox 
and the Friends! In that noble, unpagan, beneficent, 
unservile path to the eternal mystery mankind will sce 
and find hope and joy. The body of the Friends may 
continue to shrink; the spirit will expand and will leaycn 
a lump greater than ever their society could be. 


ate 


Fox’s revelation of the teachings of Christ is the best 
proof of the vitality of the religion of the Gospels that 
can be found. Fox did not, like other reformers, impose 
a new spiritual structure upon the old foundations. 
With an adamantine austerity and purity he did but 
hew down and clear away the growths from the old 
foundations. le laid bare the truth and denounced the 
three idolatries that I have already named—Ritual, 
Dogma and Exclusiveness. He filled in the pitfalls 
of Religion and showed men once more the way aid the 
life. He brought us back to the true teaching of Christ, 
and did not let the priests, the lawyers, and the theolo- 
gians, or even the mysties, stand between mankind and 
their Redeemer and Exemplar. 

But remember always that, though Fox ‘ knew God 
experimentally,” he was no visionary, no ecstatic. In 
a sense he was not even a mystic. He was rather the 
great realist of Faith—‘t I am clear; the Seed of God 
reigns.’ And he was more than a realist. He was in 
a very real sense a relativist. He saw that betwein 
man and God there were what Shakespeare calls ** urder- 
stood relations,” or, to put it more accurately, under- 
standable relations. If men would only approach them 
with pure hearts, those relations were realizable in love 
For himself he came fully to understand them and so 
achieved the true, the supreme reality 

J. St. Lor Srracury. 
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PEOPLING THE EMPIRE 


MHERE is, perhaps, no graver problem facing the 
| world to-day than that of making it possible for 
the st sadily increasing population to secure sustenance 
nd shelter as a result of its own efforts. The rapid 
am at which this globe of ours is becoming peopled 
is dealt with exhaustively by Professor E. M. East, 
Harvard University, in his valuable work Mankind at 
ihe Cross-RRoads (1923), in which book he declares that at 
the present rate of inerease all habitable portions of the 
earth will be, within 100 years’ time, as densely populated 
gs is Belgium to-day. 
put its gravity is better realized brought nearer home, 
by saying that Great Britain’s net natural increase, being 
»proximately £00,000 per annum, means that our schools 


The assertion is a serious one, 


ap} 4 
each day turn out into the world over 1,200 young people, 


the majority of whom should—one can say “ must ”—- 
be put to world 
becoming dangerously keen, and the masses possibly less 
considerate. When I see the 


in which so many hundreds of thousands of clean-cut 


work in a where competition is 


to me —appalling condition 
citizens of proud Britain live, and contrast the congestion 
and poverty here with the idleness of those vast open 
spaces, which in time to come are to house and support 
« multitude of the of older civilizations, I 
wonder why Britain dallices. With one bold 
could bring an adjustment which 
check the present terrible wastage of potential wealth 


migrants 
move she 


would effectively 


human beings and rich territories. 
Other nations are busily engaged in national migration 
work. Canada is rapidly becoming saturated with people 


of other nations, and the time is surely coming 





when, as a result of world opinion, the Empire will be 









faced with an Australian problem. Iam no alarmist, 
but to keep rich lands in idleness and simul- 
taneously hold on one small island many millions 
who ean never have an opportunity of becoming much 
more than mere puppets is not only flaunting those 
nations which do believe in migration, but—just as 
dangerous—is undermining our prestige as a world- 
clviizing power. 

One sometimes wonders if migration —the art of civiliza- 
tion—expansion—has, in Britain, the status becoming it ! 
When people say, as often they do to me, * Ah, but you 
must not take our best.’ IT wonder if their minds are as 
broad as the Empire of which they are citizens, or, 
perhaps, no larger than the few acres upon which they 
move around. But if the latter, what strange fantasy 
of mind is it that sends its ‘* best to war, yet denies 
that * best “ the right to build its own Empire and future ? 

There are, however, others, and it was the writer's 
happy privilege to meet many of them amongst close 
upon a thousand people interviewed by him at the British 
Empire Exhibition. To put it briefly, however, there was 
wulversal regret that the public had never been brought 
properly to understand what was theirs for the taking ; 
had never been inoculated with “ Empire Mind,” but 
had been taught to regard the Empire as, like the Army, 
athing to admire but not to join—as rankers! Let me 
here offer what my practically one thousand Wembley 
Visitors urged—a National Movement for the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. 

To say “ emigrate ” to the more or less indigent who 
have no definite knowledge of anything outside their 
daily lives is but to infuriate them, for they construe 
i »mean, If you ean t make good here, try elsewhere.’ 
Lo 4 who have better understanding it is generally 
ase the impossible, for they largely lack the means, 
Pu more, it is suggesting what must be a gamble 


XUM 


to all but those with at least some experience in agri- 
culture, or who seek domestic service. Indeed, it must 
more or less be a gamble even to them, for there are but 
few sound schemes for adequately establishing people 
of little or no means on a self-supporting basis upon 
their arrival, and of those would stand a 
rigid test. If, however, say “back to the land,” 
it becomes another matter, and though because we should 
suggest Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, 
there might come a storm of protest and the ery, * The 
Jand is here in England,” yet a multitude will realize 
that 
round the corner. 

And why “ Back to the Land ~~?) Because quite apai 
from Socialism’s plea that ‘* Land the 
wealth,” ‘ Man’s rightful heritage,” &¢., it is surely an in- 
disputable fact that no matter what the growth of Empire 

never absorb the 
Yet another argu- 


not many 


we 


waiting is a fool’s game when independence is 
“ 
t 


1S basis of all 


industry and our world trade, it can 
ever-increasing Empire population. 
ment I that 


physical and mental development to young people nothing 


urge is modern agricultural life gives a 
else can, and is of intense value, no matter what his or 
her carecr is to be in life. Again, too, I urge that industry 
and commerce employ many thousands who are unfitted' 
for that life, and who, if given the opportunity, would 
turn to some form of agricultural endeavour and so create 
vacancies for unemployed persons who are fitted. Such 
an adjustment alone would materially reduce unemploy- 
ment and tend to make industry and commerce more 


efficient and home life better. Is it possible for me to 
clinch my case by pointing out that continuance next 
vear of the utter monetary waste and demoralizing effect 
of allowing able-bodied men, women and youngsters to 
idle away life as they are at present doing -and have 
been sinee the Armistice to the tune of nearly £300,000,000 
What will 


means the seventh sowing of “bad seed” ? 


the harvest be ? 
Let me now state what is meant by a national move- 
ment to establish the Empire. Its appeal would be 


* Back to the Land.” 


dignity of purpose to the I 


It would be a movement equal in 
soy Seouts and Girl Guides, 
and as thorough in operation. Free from class distinction, 
sectarianism, militarism, and having as its objective the 
strengthening of rural and agricultural life throughout the 
Kmpire, such a movement in the hands of as able and 
sincere men and women as those who captain those two 
organizations would leave but little to fear in the future. 

An organization of this nature would urge, and wherever 
possible actually establish, classes at schools and poly - 
technies in technical and practical Agriculture, and also 
ves, even to the exclusion of some 
For 


those of more mature years it would cause establishment 


in Empire affairs 
other present-day subjects. “out of schools *”’ and 
of centres where actual farm experience can be gained ; 
where scholarships or their equivalent in a * Settlement 
Grant ~ be 
settlers can qualify for loans from the Oversea Settlement 
Board or other the 
errand. Such centres could be made practically self- 
supporting, but in no case would the weekly cost of 


can secured; where prospective oversea 


bodies, and meet those on same 


maintaining and training indigent people exceed what is 
A further func- 
tion would be to urge the creation of ** Homecrofting 
Settlements ” for workers. This excellent 
method of insuring against adverse economic conditions 
has been admirably dealt with by Dr. J. W. Scott 
several recent numbers of the Spectator, and his arguments 


now being paid them to live in idleness. 
industrial 
in 


need no support from me. 

And now an illustration of what is actually possible in 
the way of oversea settlement, at a figure well within 
reach of both the State and the pockets of a veritable 
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army of its citizens. As a result of some fourteen years’ 
residence in Canada, and by very careful enquiry from 
reliable Australian authorities, the writer is satisfied that 
to transport and soundly establish co-operative groups 
on the land in either of these two Dominions does not 
need a greater capital expenditure than one hundred 
pounds per head—it can be considerably less. For that 
per capita sum it is a practical possibility to place families 
in groups in such manner that they will be well on the 
high road to modest independence in some branch of 
Agriculture. It will enable them to be supplied with a 
modest home, stock, poultry, &c., farm machinery, 
supplies for the land, food for personal support until 
their operations bring in returns, expert guidance and 
supervision for the first year at any rate; it will in fact 
supply everything they need, and at the same time not 
burden them with a debt from which they would have a 
long struggle to become free. The writer's figures, it 
may added, have been checked by experienced 
settlement authorities, and already one oversca body 
of repute has offered to prove the soundness of such a 
project. 


be 


In conclusion may I suggest that as there is actually 
available for this purpose under the Oversea Settlement 
Act of 1922 the sum of £3,000,000 yearly, we might 
just as well give up this eternal wait, wait, wait for some- 
thing to turn up? Let us give the people a national 
thought and make it possible for them to turn it into deeds 
by individual effort. Beeause latent in hearts 
there is hunger for the open fields, let us so stimulate 
it that men’s fect will take them more in that direction than 
to the smell and din of towns and cities. Is it asking too 
much that we use as much care in planting our civilization 
as in planting our gardens ? 


most 


D. Aucar Barney. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN ROME 


By Lapy Burcuciere. 


A fricad of mine 
into two categories, the live and the 


eee are 365 churches in Rome. 

divides them 
dead churches: the first warm with human emotions, 
fragrant, not only with incense, but with the atmosphere 
of devotion; the second, historical and architectural 
monuments, often admirable, but monuments rather than 
houses of prayer in common life. 

Until I attended the celebrations for St. Patrick’s Day 
at San Clemente, I confess I had included that church in 
the scecond category. But on this occasion, when a great 
festival was combined with a Lenten “ stazione,” I was 
forced to revise my judgment. Of ail the Roman churches, 
this ancient basilica, built over the house of Clement, the 
Wait of Tarquin and the Temple of Mithras, is perhaps 
the most interesting from an archacological point of view. 
=t. Patrick’s Day I found it crowded no longer by 
the curious tourist, but by a throng of seminarists, priests, 
Indeed, the 
only religious body conspicuous by its absence was the 
hand of searlet-coated German students, who permeate 
fhe streets of Rome, for St. Patrick, the Patron of the 
Irish, does not appeal to the mind Teutonic. With the 
conclusion of Benediction began the processions. They 
were led by a tall Dominican carrying a crucifix, escorted 
by two brethers carrying lighted tapers. All three were 
young and clad in white. Behind them, in their severe 


a SS 
bu. on 


monks, and men and women of the people. 


bleck and white habits, intent, calm, the “ intelligentsia ” 
of the Church, marched the Dominican Fathers, Bishops 
icnovri introducing a weleome note of rose coleur 


eid af 


into the sombre band of priests and monks in bk 

brown, a cohort which finally resolved itself inte. pes 
mass of men, women and children lustily 
Lenten litanies. ; 


oO & Sern 
Intoning 4 
5 


Just as the metrical Psalms of the Kirk should 9 
sung to the tuneless tunes growled of old by Covenan 
the hillside, so the spirit of Gregorian chants pee only] 
satisfactorily rendered by a full volume of men’s hm n 
In truth they are the battle song of the Church Mil “0 
the urge of Christian to the long-drawn fig) 
Apollyon. 


nly | 
ters 9 


itant, 
ght wi 

Not otherwise can the great Paths, 
have conceived these austere harmonies, and thus the 
must often have struck upon his ear in this yery basilie, 
as he stood at the marble ambons where he delivered 
many of the homilies, long treasured by the mediae 

Church, under the shadow of the blue and gold mosai 
of the apse in which the sleek, docile. lone-acen 


sheep—so like the sheep browsing to-day jy 4, 
Campagna—stand ranged around the — Immaculy 


Lamb. 


The restrained glow of colour, the insistent beat of ¥ 
ora pro nobis as the winds its yw 
through the three churches, about the atrium and pad 
to the altar where the flame of the tapers burns, a th 
clear flame, under the exquisite baldachino, all this 
part and portion of a properly organised “ stazion, 
We gaze, we listen, and are thankful. But in all pagean 
it is the side-shows which live in our memory, and 
St. Patrick’s Day at San Clemente these have the stro: 
appeal of the unstudied and elemental. The austerity, 
the setting merely throws into higher relief the lit 
vignettes of family life blossoming on all sides in {| 
warmth of the kindly atmosphere. 


procession 





A “stazione ” is a festa for the younger members 
the congregation. When the little boys and girls weary 
the honour and glory of sitting on chairs side by si 
with the * grown ups,” they find ample amusement 
collecting bouquets from the bay and box strewn ont! 
lovely Cosimato pavement for their long-suffering pare 
and their own favoured contemporarics. And, as ¥ 
Pepys would have said, “* pretty it was to see ~ the court 
ships of these Latin infants. If they got too obstrepen 
the parent intervened. But in a Catholic country t 
Chureh is recognized as la maison du pére de fami 
and no seandal is caused by these games, any more th 
the choristers of Voledo Cathedral risk rebuke or pun 
ment by playing at hide and seek in the chauntries. Ch | 
to me, a young and beautiful mother, who might hav 
io Bellini for one of his dark Madonnas, held her boy 
as active as a young colt-— lovingly prisoned in her aim 
stroking his locks, while her heart was reaching out tot 
Tabernacle. ed 
clothed in handkerchiefs, vast handkerchicts, one se 
as headgear, one wrapped round her shoulders 
Herself devout 
happy, she was bent on promoting our well-being oi 
She that wi 


catch cold by knecling on the marble floor, and yits 


My other neighbour was an ag 


another almost covering her skirt. 


and bedy. was determined should 
realized that we must not omit customary reverent 
she made it her business to fetch us chairs on which 
could knecl as the long procession marched)! 
to the courtyard, and then climbed back towards th 
resplendent altar. The dear old lady found equal je 
and pride in doing the honours of St. Clemente on th 
gala day. P 

It was, however, the huge crucifix in the transept al 
its worshippers that held one’s attention. Around 
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crowds of peasant women clustered, eagerly kissing th 
. . . p . . . *1. wail 
Saviour’s feet and holding up their children to do likews) 


thus 


boug 


One good mother, whose babe was too young to achieg 
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this simple act of worship, after kissing and laying atoned for in normal seasons by the exceeding toughness 
iwers on “those blessed feet which were nailed of the fibre; but a liitle extra weight. is the last 
ivantage on the bitter cross,’’ then carefully straw and the defiant Hercules cracks. 








evel 
Mack oa ber own fir 
foe our AC 


ben. yade the sign of t he cross on the tiny creature's foechend, As our gales of this year were wintry, the worst sufferers 
°F jps and heart. She was evidently determined that her have been the evergreens. In some more or less recent 
child should lack nothing of the blessing to be garnered plantations at least 80 per cent. of the conifers to-day 

1 only j the foot of the crucifix. Jean at various angles from the perpendicular in a north- 
Aters “th sich manner is the memory of St. Patrick honoured casterly direction. In one particular grove, planted only 
N only bd s Sease at the present day. Nothing of pomp was six years ago, the trees were set upright four several 
by aclies to the ceremonial. Yet if its glories were over- times before the endeavour was given up. Not all the 


Militant laid by the spectacle of devotion and the loving kindness _ king’s horses and all the king’s men could set them up 
° With tthe poor, the workers and the toilers, who shall say again permanently. But bigger and older trees suffered 
“Te gory that this would have seemed amiss to the Apostle of the hardly less. In most gardens adorned with exotic 
hus they pines or firs a fair proportion bend more or less away 


baste 284+ fr ‘ona eae cl e all j sites 
; rom the west. Som« seem to give the lie to all the proper 
ered : ta rules of gravity. Sequoias—which our insular botanists 
ediaey WIND AND SCENERY insist on misnaming Wellingtonias—are leaning hard on 
MOsai their broad lower boughs, and the roots on the south-west 
ose VIE seen’ ry of England, always susceptible to changes side have tilted the ground into a mound. A large number 
val | of climate as well as of season, has been visibly of spruces are in much the same case, bending so far over 


Nacilat co eratio . val , . alec an 7O . 2 : . : . 

a altered for a generation or morc by the gales and wet that it is a miracle they do not fall. But a root is a 
combined of the winter that is—perhaps—over. A ypiraculous bond. It is so soft, even when broad and of 
t number of the trees, both larger and smaller, come age. that an axe will eo through it as if it were 


te] 


it of thy area 
have been tilted for the rest of their term towards the putter; but so flexible and tough, so prehensile of the 
id bac} yorth-east. Now and again exceptional gales, coming _ soil into which it has wound its way, that it may be called 
, athif at a crisis in the season, may level, as if they were nine-  ynbreakable. Nevertheless, after a verv long wet period 
this pins, the elms, which give to our English scenery as even the roots lose their grip. In most cases the trees 
wione} distinctive an architectural style as any Corinthian capital jaye half fallen, not so much because the gales were 
agean'{ or perpendicular panel. The upward reach of the boughs, overwhelming as because they coincided with a softened, 
and qf combining into the outlincs of a rather flattened dome g diluted earth. A building cracks in dry weather 
'Stroif pased on a single shaft of great height, announce the  }eeause the sub-soil, especially if it be clay or marl, 
rity | species at any distance, at any time of year. You are as shrinks. Trees are weakest in their foundations when 
. litt jittle likely to take an elm for any other tree as St. Paul’s the excessive wet softens the cement about the roots. 
in tht or Tom Quad for a Gothic spire. The shape as well as Jt is then that “ grouting” is needed. The whip and 
the broad grain is not calculated to resist strong winds ; taper of the trunks are marvellously designed to save the 
bers of and the want of any tap root completes the likeness to pase from strain and distribute the pressure, especially 


5 





ial : 4 - er rmricine » gale 4 . | P . . . ° 
earyo! aninepin, Yet, rather surprisingly the gales of the last jy, the pine and fir. But we often plant these species 
y sid} few months have not actually upset any great number. jpn the soft soil to which they are not to the manner 


m ni me a ~~ — * 7D LE. i wars aco ° . . " 
ent iif The fatal casualties were fe — because every aged porn; and when that alicn loam is more than normally 
oth weakling was laid low by the historic gale of 1916, when goaked the result is collapse. 
aren} every other road was blocked by the trunks, and more Wind is always by far the worst of the gardener’s 
is } n taix ch ¢ -anshanger in ‘rtfordshire . _ . y 
than ; ree hes h as Panshanger i Het ordshire, enemies, as of the foresters. Even the small bushes 
cout counted the victims by the equa poy , W feel the strain. A fond gardener visiting his favourite 
er are fel a il - are “akene . CLE rs . - ‘i : 3 . 
are felled very many ge annige se, “guise aie shrubs after recent nights of storm found a number 
v ft ~s ‘ et . vs _P Tre » ae ‘ ‘ . ° 
: of roads and streams. “ye , = e roots are often shifting within the compass of a hole much bigger than 
. onc “sided, and the resu tis a small slope towards the the base of the stem, which had swung this way and that 
: weaker side. ie protection ep gag — till it had smoothed the earth round it into the polished 
mn In many particular tances; for s a sulti : } : 
low! : i bi Nak Gua ak ca 7 be fell Aeacines™ semblance of a well-used rat hole. The worst sufferers 
Li } 4 » "PES ATP y ee » > rar . ° 
= psec trees ave more aps te Bs ed towards were large rose bushes left unpruned, such as Penzance 
( the side where > roc are stronger. > edve of ; 
" 4 or the roots "3 : Pt , a edge of briars; and all transplanted trees and bushes went 
\ . “ar ne > owe > > « . - Oy ¢ “y uy . ‘ « . ° . ' 
the River Lea, for example, the fallen trun s lay after in risk of their lives. Never did hard hammering of the 
the 1916 gale at right angles and all away from the stream, earth about the roots and good staking give better 
; ° e _ ° ° « « « 5 — 5 5 . 
\7 nt bric rine ; ! ‘ )) a os Je Par - . e ‘ . 
se it = ( Im n “ Ir as a wey a — results. But there are few gardens, indeed few landscapes, 
ioted 3 ‘angely s ar language—does = ; . fois 
ee Nrangely SARE Mages Sees eS ee WES lin which a shrewd observer could not to-day infer the 





you expect i ‘all. She rs ‘r waits : . 
; pect it to fall he rather waits extent and nature of recent gales. A good proportion 
“Till every breeze be still of the trees and bushes are a set compass, very much 

: rop a limt > hea i . 7 
fo drop & limb on the head of him like the groves of the west coast, where the trees slope 


Who doubteth her sovereign will,” 2 ‘ : 
in regular gradation, dwarfed on the western margin, 


And we may prophesy that when the gold and purple — ¢ajjer but still not tall on the eastern. So they stand, 
flowers, now colouring the roof of the woods, give place to kneeling, bent, erect, in their several ranks, to receive 
heavy foliage many of the sloping trunks and yet more of the charge of the western enemy. 
the bent boughs will quite collapse. Indeed, the saw and ‘i : 
axe of the countryman are already at work fending off 











this foreseen danger. The Spectator should be on sale at all Railway Book- 

0 . ° a 7 . . r _ 

Our deciduous trees are saved by their want of leaves, stalls and at most newsagents, and, except for a few isolated 

“s surely as our English intellects by their “want of @nd distant areas, should be available on Friday. 

ogic.” Even the oak is an easy victim if snow falls : ue : 

aul in 0 «ot : The Publisher would be grateful if readers would bring 

' n company with a driving wind at a belated date . ae bss a eg SD SRG 
; : s Te ‘ eS ifficult. ining 

} when the leaves are out. Indeed, o other tree is 1 his notice any instances of difficulty in obtaining 

tM thus quite so susceptible. The lateral spread of the paper at the proper time. 

bough standing horizontally in defiance of gravity is 
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THE THEATRE 
NEW-OLD AND OLD-NEW 


Arter the ordinary curtain has gone up, at the Ambassadors 
Theatre, the audience is confronted by an extraordinary one, 
which displays a crescent of London houses, beset by demons 
in red. The windows of ** Anyhouse,” which turns out to 
be nothing but the residence of the eccentric Blaize family, 
are picked out, one after another, by an elfin glimmer, 
indicating the floor reserved for each episode of the play. 
Thus are we warned of the seriousness of the playwright’s 
purpose, and led to expect and to fear that her House is to have 
a symbolic importance. 

Sure enough, when the play begins, we are allowed to escape 
none of the floors and hardly any of the rooms. After a 
negligible scene on the doorstep (postman, milkman and 
Irish kitchen-maid) we proceed, from the ground-floor dining- 
room, where the Blaize family are sulking over the remnants 
of breakfast, to the attic, where the unmarried, expectant- 
mother, house-parlourmaid is regretting her detection, but not 
repenting her * sin” : and then we go down to the first-floor 
drawing-room, where there is to be a dinner-party to celebrate 
the engagement of the beautiful, sullen Miss Blaize (Miss 
Hlilda Moore) to a man she finds she cant marry when he 
tries to kiss her : and, next. to the kitchen, where we mect the 
usual cook, the expectant unmarried father (hired to wait for 
the night) and both maids again. And so 
drawing-room, to the doorstep. A 
more thorough ! 

All this insistence upon floors helps, of course, to exhibit the 
merely architectural separation of morally equal classes, 
behind the numbered front door. No doubt it is also intended 
to illustrate the beautiful, sullen Miss Blaize’s not very new 
idea that. if vou could strip the facades off monotonous 
rows of dwellings, you would see hundreds of thousands of 
little people doing mechanical things, like dolls. 

So vou might: but would you, in many streets, find them 
doing and suffering such odd things as the Blaize family suffered 
and did ¢ Would vou find * Religion, Science. and Business 
under the one roof all of then: so pessimistically typified 
as they are here : Religion in Mrs. Blaize’s Puritan conviction 
that anything one enjoys doing must be wrong ; Science in a 
doddering grandfather-professor who thinks he has the clue to 
spontancous generation ; Business bad business in 
Blaize, who has failed to foresee a fluctuation of wholesale 
prices, and so, being ruined, is anxious to get his daughter 
married to another business man whose firm is “ solid as a 
rock ** ? 

We cannot believe in the normality of these personifications, 
Nor can we take seriously the philosophy of another Mr. 
Blaize who arrives (in rags) from the colonies, and discovers 
that, in addition to Religion, Science and Business, Past and 
Future lurk in this depressing Louse. 

The colonial Mr. Blaize apparently believes that sincerity 
and vitality, as opposed to pretence and death-in-life, are 
revealed by an all-round violence of action, or else by a 
splenctic discontent with domestic duties. He has evidently 
misread Nietzsche (* live dangerously !7°) and Ibsen (without 
having studied “ Iledda Gabler.’ however), and he regards 
a physical and mental breaking-loose as a symptoni of spiritual 
health. A bit of the lively future. for him, is the vehement 
Socialist who enters with an intention, not so much of robbing, 
enforcing crude ideas at the revolver-point. This 
Socialist is so full of the future that he is weak in the organiza- 
tion of the present. and thinks to hold up and polish off at 
Jeast five members of the Blaize family in one batlue. 


after more of the 


surveyor couldn't be 


as of 


Unfor- 
tunately, he is prevented by the sudden intrusion of the 
voungest of all the Blaizes who has heen out to post some 
letters, and defeats the whole Bolshevik vision by the simple 
schoolboy device of opening the drawing-room door upon 
the Socialists hack and oversetting him. Considerable 
can be cut short by trivial incidents. And we 
end (on the doorstep) with the Present (or the police) removing 
the Socialist (or the Future) while the Blaize family remain, 
morally revolutionized by these explosions. 


‘ ; 
turmoils 


Miss ‘Tennyson Jesse, as you see, has written a new sort of 
play round a set of very old ideas, and it would have been 


father 


ee 
, 


better had she determined to be uniformly Satirical, or ly 
consistently melodramatic, and left the ideas out. We a 
sorry that she has wasted a good deal of clever dialorye 
upon so much ill-considered philosophy. And, after this * 
of the new-old, we are in the mood to welcome the old-ney 
given us by Mr. Alfred Sutro at Wyndham’s. 

The critics have complained that this ** Man With a Heart” 
is old-fashioned. Yet it is polished up by «a competent work. 
manship, as that used to be understood in the days of « 


* well. 
made dramas. Such dramas 


used, you may remember 


to begin rather slowly, so as to give fidgety audiences plenty 
of time to get seated. and in these impatient days one rebel 
a Is 


a little against Mr. Sutro’s delaying introduction. But it wos 
always the way of the well-made play to administer interey 
in gradually increasing doses ; so that, in this instance, op, 
whole act must be spent, amidst introductory chatter, in lettin, 
us know that the hero-husband is a philandercr; another aq 
in letting us see him philandering, in the dangerous air ¢ 
“a French summer resort,” to which husband and wife hay, 
come for a holiday. And he, perhaps, to escape from the 
ladies who pursue him ? For he’s a good sort, and irresistible. 
being Sit Gerald du Maurier. Interest develops ; a third get 
brings big scenes between wife (Miss Marie Lohr) and rival 
* flirts ” of husband; a fourth, the final bie scene of reeop. 
ciliation between and One recognizes the 
rhythm of it all: miultitudinous, dispersed at the outset. 
narrowing to a masterly duo at the close. The ~ old. 
fashioned * point of view peeps out in the immense to-do 
made beeause the lovable but too indiscriminately loving 


husband wile. 


seen leaving the room of one of the rival ladies 
precisely at 3.15 a.m. Why, next day, the whole summer 
resort knows about it! This Annecy 
pbilandering. Husband and wife must be reconciled in safe old 
J.ondon, where they settle down in recovered joy, as everybody 
used to do, in days when the well-made drama worked through 
its lingering preparations to its third-act climax, and then 
declined and fell into legitimate embracements, as the curtain 
came and the cabs were whistled 
street. to take a satisfied audience home. 


husband is 


was no place for 


} 


down, hansom up tl 


R. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
wm a 4k 4 

A LETTER FROM OXFORD 

| To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 

Sir, The changelessness of Oxford under the dead hand of 
the Middle Ages is an appearance which neither Royal Con- 
Oxford 
has scarcely shrugged her spires at these earthquakes. But 
where the principles of ** Enlightened Reform” have failed 
those of commercial efficiency have too desperately succeeded 
The Roebuck Hotel is now in process of demolition to mak 
room for a sixpenny emporium, and those graceful eighteenth 
eentury windows, now gaping under the sledge-hammer, 
will shortly be replaced— IT suppose —by vast areas of plateglass, 
revealing dime commodities. and framed in the Woolwort! 
Parthenon style. A like fate hangs over other ancient and 
delightful) buildings, 


missions nor girl undergraduates can seriously affect. 


“and vet, God has not said a word.” 

Though commerce is disfiguring the city with quick change 
Kiaculation 
between * athlet 
though perhaps the number of thos 
try to combine the muscular bravado of the former wil 
the sensilive niceties of the latter is increasing. The twos 
are, however, for the first time, united on the subject of dres 
Both wear trousers bellying like balloons deflated and creas 
and tinted 


our manners and modes change infinitesimally. 
of public contempt are still 
and 


bandied 
* 2esthete,” 


mauve, fawn, sage-green, Cerise; some are eve 
in the key of blue; the high-necked jumper. plain, 





+) 


or variegated, is worn indifferently by the refined and 
Black silk jumpers with white roll-collars at 
expected to take the place of evening stiff shirts: but ne 
Dons so far have abandoned collar and tie. 

the Torpids and the O.U.D-. 
went off with more than customary success 
{f the bloodthirsty were disoppointed in the total number + 


roistering. 


The set pieces of the term 
performance 
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— 
pumps, they were cheered by the fairest weather seen for years 
in race-week. If every beholder had a different theory as to the 
meaning of Peer Gynt, there were few who would not agree 
on the exce llence of the performance ; only the desert scene 
was universally condemned, for it was more like a “ number ” 
jnan inferior revue than a scene in a significant play. 

The Playhouse, too, has had a more interesting series of 
plays this term than ever before : Tcehekhov’s Cherry Orchard 
wasatriumph. Iam glad to hear that Mr. Fagan’s venture in 
darting the Playhouse has been better supported this 
tem by undergraduates than previously, 

Musical activity has for a long time been as efficient as it 
isambitious. The foree imparted by Sir Hugh Allen before he 
hecame Director of the Royal College of Music has, if anything, 
mined momentum rather than subsided. The Bach Choir 
gave a fine performance of the Matihew Passion ; and private 
dubs, such as the O.U. Musical Club Union, and some College 
Musical Socicties, have given concerts of London standard (for 
professional services reinforced the amateur), and have 
performed the works of composers ranging from Bach to Bax. 

It is with great regret that I record the death of Mrs. Wells, 
wife of the Vice-Chancellor, after a long illness. The Vice- 
Chancellor has the deep sympathy of the whole University 
in his bereavement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Oxrorp CORRESPONDENT. 


Oxford. March 14th, 1925. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


EDUCATION FOR 
CHILDREN 


r of the SpecTATOR.] 


THE CONFERENCE ON 
PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE 
[To the Ediio 


Sin —Many practical suseestions emerged from the discus- 
sions at the reeent Teachers’ Conference organized by the 


Central Committee for the Care of Cripples and held last week 
in Carnegie Hiouse. These included co-operation of teachers 
and medical staff in hospital schools, the employment of a 
modified Dalton plan of individual treatment, and the 
difficulties and possibilitics of vocational training. The 
most interesting feature of the Conference was the light 
thrown upon the psychology of the physically defective 
child. This was given by a touch here and an anecdote 
there, until at last a graphic picture of these children was 
presented to the audience. Dr. Letitia Fairfield gave the 
first flash of revelation when she told us that the subnormal 
quality of many of these children’s minds was largely the 
result of their ignorance of the outside problems of life. 
The delicate child is not the one chosen to go out shopping, 
and shopping is one of the most important educative factors 
in a child’s life. The truth that function makes the organ 
applies to mental as well as physical qualities. 

A new idea which emerged alike from the formal speeches 
and from the questions and discussions of the teachers them- 
selves is that pity is in itself deeply resented by cripple 
children. As Dr. Fairfield—to whose illuminating words 
I cannot help constantly referring—-said, the cripple child 
feels instinctively that life is bigger than its accidents, and 
that it is being alive and being human that matters more 
than being crippled. But the cripple child can only forget 
he is a cripple if we remember. 





The hospital with its calm atmosphere of routine, though 
admirable in acute eases, is quite the wrong thing when 
the child in its convalescent stage scttles down to a long 
cour of remedial treatment. Then the development of 
the mind is essential to the welfare of the body, and occupation 
and mental sunshine halve the difficulties of a cure. One of 
the best suggestions for providing these necessary elements 


is that hospital units of Scouts and Guides should be formed 
Within the These were ably described by Dr. 
Henderson, who combines the offices of Medical Olficer 
of Health and that of Chief Scout Commissioner in West- 
morland. Cripples who are Scouts and Guides touch hands 
with the outside world of activity, and their fellow Scouts 
often carry them to out-of-door testivitics. Those well 
enough to go out do not forget their fellows who cannot 
leave hospital. Dr. Henderson told a moving story of a 


institutions. 


10 


small scout carried out on a stretcher to a picnic, who pleaded 
to be allowed to take a pink sugar cake back to Jimmy 
“because he was too ill to come.” 

No one present at the Conference could fail to endorse the 
plea published last week by the Central Committee for the 
Care of Cripples for more local associations, so that the 
number of cripples who can receive proper treatment may 
be raised from the present inadequate figure of 20 per cent. 
Dr. Eichholz, of the Board of Education, who has devoted 
himself to this subject, went further and boldly advocated 
a National Organization on the lines of the National Institute 
for the Blind. No one who realizes how high is the per- 
centage of these children who, with adequate care and training, 
can become useful citizens, can turn a deaf ear to the plea 
of the Central Committee, and it should be remembered that 
the younger the child is when treatment is begun, the more 
likely is the cure. My own very small experience in organizing 
this work already provides a percentage of infants who have 
actually been cured by orthopaedic treatment and thus 
prevented from developing into cripples. Let us hope that 
the aspirations of the Central Committee, the address of which 
is Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly, will be fulfilled, and that 
the nation will wake to its duty towards these tiny citizens 
wounded before the battle of life has begun.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MEMBER EpUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE, C.C.C.C, 


THE PROBLEM OF ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—** The problem of Anglo-Catholicism affects Anglo- 
Catholics quite as much as it concerns the Church from which 
they now demand, not toleration merely, but wholesale sub- 
mission.”” Thus begins an article on Anglo-Catholicism in 
your issue of March 7th. Ihave read this sentence six times 
and can make nothing out of it except by a reversible process. 
It would then read: “ The problem of Anglo-Catholicism 
affects not only Anglo-Catholics but also the Church Universal 
to which they make and demand a whole-hearted submission.” 

Anglo-Catholics believe that the Lord Christ made pro- 
vision for the universal need of a church by creating the 
Church, to which He gave authority to teach the Faith once 
delivered to the Saints. The Faith was not to adapt itself to 
the passing ages, but to preserve its unity, transcend the ages, 
and correct the idiosyncrasies of its adherents. The Faith is 
Jesus Christ. If Christ is superseded, the Faith will vanish. 
If Christ remains the chief corner-stone in the temple of the 
human race, the Faith will stand secure. An appeal to history 
shows the Church to be not a theory but a fact—the most 
tremendous fact in the last two thousand years, demanding a 
tremendous Personality to account for it. A closer scrutiny 
of history shows an early bifurcation of the Church into East 
and West. Both branches kept the name ‘ Catholic” and 
preserved the Faith intact. But it seemed to the Greek 
Church that the Church of Rome had added to the unity of the 
Faith. Henceforth the entire Continent was not “ persuaded 
as to what constitutes Catholicism and what does not.” 

There was another bifurcation in the sixteenth century, 
when the English Church repudiated certain additions to the 
Faith made by the Roman Church. She claimed, like the 
Greck Church, to hold the Faith, and the right to call herself 
Catholic. She took a hundred years to define her position and 
construct a strong defence against Rome on the one side and 
Geneva on the other. During that period Clarendon, Overall, 
Cosin, Hall, Elizabeth, and James VI. might say and do many 
questionable things. The statements of professional theolo- 
gians like Cosin and Overall, and amateur theologians like 
Flizabeth and James VI., have ultimately to be tried by the 
Universal Church of which the Anglican Church has never 
made the ridiculous claim to be more than a part. 


“The apolosetie work of the Anglo-Catholic theoWgians in 
the late sixtcenth and carly seventeenth centuries was re- 


markable for its massive lea It is not necessary cven to 


rhing, 


depend on the foremost apologists like Richard Hooker and 
Laneelot Andrewes. Other men whose names are hardly re- 
membered were well able to do the controversial work ; and 


we need only scan the big tomes of, say, Thomas Morton, who 
was so ably assisted by Dr. Donne to see how thorough and 
complete that werk was. We may object to the language 
sometimes uscd by she controversialists, as when Thomas 
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Morton writes of * the Superstitious, Sacriligious, and Idola- 
trous Abominations of the Romish Class,” or the Roman 
Thomas Fitzherbert undertakes a ** Discovery and Confuta- 
tion of very many foule Absurdities, Falsities, Lyes in 
M. D. Andrewes,” or ** Nicolas Ferrer’s passionate declaration 
that, were he to hear that Mass had been said in any room 
of his house, he would have that room pulled down.” All 
such language is unseemly. The excuse for Morton and 
Ferrer is that in their day a passing phase of Romanism 
taught that at each Mass the Sacrifice of Christ was repeated. 
The Anglican Divines, mindful of the Scriptures, were fearful 
lest anything should be detracted from the full, perfect 
and sufficient Sacrifice of Christ. We may notice that the 
popular Roman doctrine was rectified by the Council of 
Trent, and hence the provocation has been removed. The end 
of the hundred years’ controversy was the vindication of the 
Anglo-Catholic claim to have retained the Faith in its primitive 
purity.--I am, Sir, &e., CHARLES GARDNER. 


*ALL-IN” INSURANCE AND MALINGERING 


| To the Editor of the Seecraton.] 


Sir,—-With reference to the enquiry of ‘** Constant Reader,” 
this trouble is quite efliciently met by many existing friendly 
societies. Irefer particularly to those organised on the Holloway 
system, under which at the end of each year the whole balance 
of income after providing for sick-pay and management is 
divided up and allocated to the separate individual accounts of 
the members. The less the disbursements for sick-pay 
during the year, the larger the amount which can be credited 
to the accounts of the members. Therefore, every member is 
a watchdog against malingering. There is a committecman 
in every parish who is officially on guard, quickly gets hints 
from other members whenever there is occasion to suspect the 
genuineness of illness, and upon any doubt confers with the 
medical officer. The result is excellent. The annual appro- 
priation to each member is usually within five shillings of 
his year’s contributions, and sometimes much nearer. His 
account carries interest, and the fortieth report of one of these 
societies, now before me, shows that cach original member has 
to his credit more than double the amount of his contributions 
during the forty years. Thus he has had the assurance of 
sick-pay in illness all the time for nothing, and has a very 
useful sum accumulating for withdrawal at sixty-five, or 
for benefit of his widow, or other heirs, if he dies earlicr. 
But forthe societies’ efficient check upon malingering the results 
would be far less favourable.— Iam, Sir, &e., 
M1 Pall Malt. J. Wamtyn Borner. 


OWNERSHIP 
| To the Editor of the Seecrsvor.| 

Sin, —A letter on this subject in one of your reecnt is-ues 
suggests difficulties in the way of a working man becoming the 
owner of his home which do not exist here in Australia, and 
it may be of interest to explain the precess by which a very 
large number of working men (and others) live under their 
own voof-trees in this country. 

The way is-undoubtedly smoothed by the existence of the 
Transfer of Land (the “ Torrens") Act, which makes the 
purehase, sale, or transfer of land as siniple as the same opera- 
tiens in connexion with Stock Mxchange investments. 

tand investment being made easy in this way, the werking- 
man who has saved a few pounds looks upon the purchase of 
a block as the best investment, for he has something tangible 
for his money, and something that in a progressive neighbour- 
hiood has a tendency to rise in value. ‘There is practically no 
need to employ a solicitor. A block of land is always part 
of a larger area subdivided into blocks under a plan registered 
ut the ‘Titles Office, and the buyer has only to ledge a transfer 
to him of the block (a simple document similar to and of no 
greater length than a transfer of shares) to obtain from the 
‘Titles Office in due course a certificate of title in his faveur 
which is indefeasible. 

With this document of title he can readily obtain a loan from 
a Building Society to enable him to build a house ; according 
to circumtanees (and perhaps to competition) Building 


ey 
Societies will advanee varying proportions of the eos of 
building, and the builder sometimes takes a land to help the 
financing of the transaction. No architect comes into the 
proposition ; the builder is a practical man who has }yijt 
hundreds of workmen's cottages of slightly varying sorts, 
and he can show a prospective client a selection of plans from 
which to choose, and he gives a price for completion of the 
building. The working-man thus becomes the owner, subject 
to an advance from the Building Society, repayable by weekly 
or fortnightly instalments. 5 

In practice a great many transactions are arranged in g 
somewhat different way. The builder buys (say) a dozen 
blocks of land in a subdivision, and puts up one, two, or three 
houses on the chance of finding purchasers. When he sells 
he is content to take a fairly small sum in cash ; the buyer 
hands overto him the amount advanced by the Building Scciety 
and gives a second mortgage for the balance of the purchase 
money, with or without bills representing that balance, which 
in any ease is payable by instalments at short intervals, 

Although I have dealt with the working-man’s home as being 
the subject specially referred to in the Spectator correspondence, 
I may say that the same procedure (varying a little according 
to circumstances) is followed by the clerks, shop assistants, 
and other salaried people, who find that buying by instalments 
suits their financial conditions. 

The root of the matter seems to me to lie in the Torrens Act, 
Manifestly it would be more difficult to work such an Act in 
an old country like England than in a young country like 
Australia, although even here difficulties oceuwr through the 
inefficiency of early surveys and careless dealing with docu- 
ments in the rough and tumble of early colonization. Still, 
owners find the advantage of bringing propertics under the 
Act so great that they willingly bear the expense and trouble 
of doing so. Would it not be worth while to enquire thor- 
oughly into the possibilities of inaugurating such an Act in 
England ?7—I am, Sir, &e., 

ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN, 


WAGES INSTEAD OF DOLES 

[To ihe Editor of the Sprcrsxror.]} 
Sir,— I read some months ago a summary of a speech by the 
chairman of the engineering firm, Greenwood and Batley, 
Leeds, in which he suggested that instead of paying the dole 
to men out of work, and failing to compete with foreign 
countries, we should employ the men at their trades at wages 
which would allow us to compete. their wages being made up 
to the normal amount from the fund which would otherwise 
pay them the dole. 

The difficulties in working this scheme are obvious, but the 
prospect of saving good trained men, who want work, from 
hoth the degradation of despondent idleness and the loss 
of their skill, has made me hope to read that its possibilities 
were being fully explored, 

[ was told some time later by a British enginecring firm, 
when discussing a tender in which they met Swiss competition, 
that the Government in Switzerland were carrying out a system 
of this kind, but T have seen no published reference to it in 
spite of our endless, and so far futile, discussion ol 
unemployment. 

You, Sir, have probably considered the uncmployment 
question from this point of view, and know that the diflicultics 
cannot be overcome, but if not, T beg vou to use your influence 
to have a plan investigated, which if it could be carried out 
would lift the men out of this slough, retain the asset to 
the nation of their skill (which will be sorely wanted uf we evel 
trade agein on the old seale), get the wheels of commerce 
rolling, reduce the price of commodities. and carry us on until 
currency and other conditions prevent certain countries from 
underselling us utterly. I am, Sir, &e., 

Bawtry, Yorks. A. G. McTerk. 

{When the suggestion was made it reminded us_ too 
painfully of the system practised a century ago under the 
old Poor Law when agricultural and other wages were supple- 
mented from the rates. We should dread a return of the evils 
that arose. If the lessons then learnt are borne in mind, 
we would welcome any investigation such as our correspondent 
urges.—EXp. Spectator.] 
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WHOLEMEAL BREAD 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
gip.—It would, I think, help your readers and correspondents 
understand more clearly the principles underlying the 
interesting discussion in your columns on the wholemeal 
bread question if they would remember the following facts. 
ja all the cereals (wheat, oats, rice, barley, Indian corn, 
ae) the germ is the baby plant, richly endowed with a huge 

(od-bag, and bearing a proportion in size to it similar to 
that of the popular figure of ** John Bull” to his load of 
taxes. ~The germ forms only 1.5 per cent. of the total weight 
ofthe grain, is rich in fats and proteins, and contains a part 
only of the vitamines. Owing to its oily contents, the miller 
(attens it out and removes it as its presence lessens the 
keeping power of the, then, yellowish flour. 

The food-bag is filled mainly with starch, but at its very 
nutside and beneath the protecting coat of the grain there 
isthe most important and valuable layer around which most 
ofthe discussion centres or should centre. This layer contains 
no starch but is nearly full of proteins, with some oil, and 
is the main seat of the vitamines. In making white flour 
this vitamine layer is removed with the chaffy covering or 
skin of the grain and usually sold for livestock feeding as 
bran. An American article of diet is made from it. 
Flour so milled that the coat only is removed is the most 
Polished rice, comparable 


tonic” 

nourishing and least wasteful. 
“in this respect to cornflour (made from Indian corn), is the grain 
deprived of the vitamine layer and the protecting coat. 
Porridge made from oatmeal is rich in vitamines, cheap and 
Sir, «c., T. JOUNSON. 


nourishing.— I am, 
Dublin, 


POLISHED) RICE 
[To the Ediicr cf the Srecraton.] 

Sin,—I trust you wHl permit me to endorse your comments 
ipon the letter of Mr. Hlarold Roberts which, 1 think, com- 
pletely disposes of his remarks which, from my point of view, 
ean only be described as vagaries evolved from a stratum of 
ignorance of food values. According to his doctrine it would 
follow that flour contains more nourishing properties than 
whole-wheat, meal absurd. 

One need only try the experiment of limiting the food of a 
few fowls to polished rice, when the vacuity of your corre- 
spondent’s assertions would be evidenced by the effect upon 


stone-ground which is 


the conirolled birds, viz., general paralysis, which, morcover, 
would be rapidly recovered from if the diseased poultry 
were supplied with that which Mr. Roberts looks upon as use- 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Ropert Beir, M.D. 
Gate, W.8. 


less offal, only fit for pigs. 


W Thorney Court, Palace 
EPILOGUE TO “ST. JOAN” 

|To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

to use Mr. 

Si. 

what shall I say ? 


THE 


Bernard Shaw's term— 
reached him late’ in 
graceful but unconvincing 


Sin If my complaint 


about his epilogue to Joan” 


Madeira, his 
retort (Spectator, February 21st) was equally slow in taking 
flight into Egypt. 

* foolometer,” I 
how quite long to be an impolite person and to use it myself, 


Though I have never before heard the term 


though perhaps 
brevity. It 
Epilogue, as an inartistic, unworthy ending to a beautiful and 
moving drama, should be transformed into an attack upon 


not entirely, like Mr. Shaw, for the sake of 
is hard to see why a serious objection to the 


the heroic soldier, or intoa suggestion that it would be possible 


to tell Joan's story on the stage and leave that soldier ** out.” 
iis heroism and importance cannot leaven the Epilogue 
but it is a far ery from that to 


iS it now stands, I maintain: 


suvgesting his climination. 
to the * utter 
opeless degeneration of spirit’? which Mr. Shaw 
his but, after all, 


My point of be due 


iliitersey ex 


view may, of course, 


linds so rife amongst crities : he should 


bet} k himseli tha 








t it was that same illiteracy, or degenera- 
found his play so great as to protest in its behalf.— 
J. L. Kimpaun 


APPEAL FOR SUNLIGHT 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—For the the light-starved 
I pray you let me appeal to your readers for their help, 
now that the blessed sun is coming again, with health and 
healing in its wings. Last week you let me say how the 
Sunlight League last year gave the light of life to many 
children in Kenwood and elsewhere, with consummate 
success, medically recorded, with 
other authoritative articles, in our journal Sunlight (to be 
Now we ask for 


AN 


sake of nation’s children 


many illustrations and 
had from our oflice for 1s. 2d., post free). 
members (10s. 6d. per annum including the journal) and 
for donations, urgently needed, if we are to spread the light 
and serve childhood as we should, ‘There is no darkness 
but ignorance,” and, as unfortunately there seem to be still 
a few people of influence who do not read the Spectator, we 
must enlighten them in order to lighten the children. Not 
a penny will be spent on artificial lamps. My honoured 
friend, Lord Knutsford, one of our vice-presidents, asks for 
tens of thousands, nobly spent in cure—not least by tlic 
light treatment brought to London from Copenhagen in 1900 
by our patron, Queen Alexandra. For preventive and 
creative medicine, the dayspring from on_ high, 
ask only a few hundreds: the yield in life is thousands per 
cent., and the finest hospital that ever was or will be cannot 
approach it. 

Any sums, large or small, sent 
spring is in the air-——-to our hon. treasurer, the Marquis of 
Graham, 37 Russell Square, W.C., will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged on behalf of many shadowed lives which we hope 


we now 


very soon, please, for 


to! lighten ere long. No readers who had seen what even 
our English sunlight did for those children of ours last 


summer could refuse now to send all they can spare, thus 

making themselves partakers of the divine nature, saying, 
** Let there be light..—-I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. SALeesy, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

(Chairman of Council, the Sunlight Loaguc. 





SPORT AND CRUELTY 

| To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir,—I must either have expressed myself very badly on 
the * Sport and Cruelty ” question, or your correspondent, 
Mr. Stephen Coleridge, has mistaken my meaning. I take 
exception to being classed as one * who defends the suffering 
of animals for his own amusement.” I make no such defence 
—far from it. 

No one denies that cruelty and suffering is involved in 
sport. As “ killing ~ The 
question is, does the amount of good which undoubtedly 
the unavoidable cruelty? My 
regard to the cruelty involved 
subject to discuss consistently 


is the chief aim this is obvious. 


accrues from sport justify 
contention is that 
in daily life it 7s a difficult 
the only solution to my mind is either to let sport continue, 


having 


run on the most humane lines, as it now is, or to do away 
with it altogether. 

The principle of ** taking life with as little pain as possible 
is by no means a monopoly of the non-sporting community, 
the idea. The 

he realizes from the cruelty 


every sportsman has same shooter 


tries to kill his bird cleanly 
point of view that it is a great offence to wound the game. 


good 


Pheasants are shown high and given a sporting chance of 
escape, and they constantly avail themselves of it. The 
Master of Hounds conducts the chase in the same spirit ; 
as far as can be contrived, no suffering or cruelty is allowed ; 
if the occasion admits, the fox is given a fair chance for his 
life. 

Is our daily life 
Wretched cattle pinned on slippery decks during the sea 
transit have sometimes to be pricked and goaded to keep 
them on their feet. Innumerable tame animals are slaughtered 
daily for our benefit—we don't risk necks at 
this game, we employ other people to do the * killing” for 
us. According to the experts there is really no necessity 
for the slaughter; you can get all the vitamines required 
out of a cabbage, just as well as from a round of beef. 

To be consistent on the cruelty question we should abolish 
It is the old story of the 
Most of us would spare the lamb, 


immune from cruelty and = suffering ? 


our own 


sport and become vegetarians. 
* wolf and the lamb.” 
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In life, figuratively speaking, we usually spare the wolf.— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. pes Ve@ux. 
50 Gillingham Street, S.W.1. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatror.] 
Srr,— Is fox-hunting, as your correspondent assumes, a cruel 
and degrading sport? The fox, it is well known to the 
observer, has a far better and happier time where hunted 
than elsewhere. Indeed, his best and only friend is the man 
who hunts. He always has a sporting chance—so good, in 
fact, that five out of six beat the hounds. If caught, he 
dies as he has lived, only more mercifully—and is spared 
the lingering and far more painful death at the hands of 
the trapper. The law against spring-traps being set in the 
open is not always respected. A few days ago a fox was 
seen dragging one of these barbarous things in my field 
until stopped by a sheep dog. No one does more to prevent 
this cruelty than the man who hunts. Charles Kingsley 
hunted, Dean Hole hunted. Would these men have taken 
any part in a sport * degrading to the character of man” ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. P. Bryan. 
Askerswell Rectory, Dorchester. 


THE LAW AGAINST TRAPS ON THE LEVEL 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.| 
Sir, Mr. Foulcher complains of the Act of Parliament which 
forbids trapping on the level. Tf Mr. Foulcher had had a 
dog caught in a trap, as I have had, he might complain no 
longer.—I am, Sir, &c., Leicnu. 
31 Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN EGYPT 
| To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir,—-I have just seen, in the Spectator of February 14th, a 

letter, signed ** Egyptian Official,” which contains two mistakes 

of fact. 

(a) It is said that the power of the Government (or rather. 
of the King ) to place officials on the retired list is derived 
from the new Constitution. This is not so. The Council of 
Ministers has long had this power by law; and the only 
relevant provision of the Constitution is to the effect that 
“Le Roi... nomme et licensie les fonctionnaires dans les 
conditions déterminées par la loi.” So there is no change. 

(b) It is stated that the parliament was brought into exis- 
tence under an electoral law which provided for indirect 
election ; and that the new Ministry has embarked upon the 
experiment of direct suffrage. This is incorrect. The Parlia- 
ment of 1924 was, it is true, chosen by indirect election ; but 
Zaghlul repealed the election law under which he had come 
into power, and introduced a system of direct election. When 
the new Ministry came into oflice they reversed this innovation, 
by the procedure of ** Décret-Loi,” and restored, with minor 
changes, the original system. I may add that the indirect 
system, as described by your correspondent, was originally 
introduced in 1918, under Lord Kitchener.—IJ am, Sir, &c., 

February 28th, 1925. ANOTHER EGYPTIAN OFFICIAL, 


THE 


EDUCATED ENGLISH DOMESTICS FOR 


AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Seectrator.] 

Sirn,—I am afraid your correspondent, Miss W. Wrench, 
in asking help to secure four maids for America on a two-year 
contract arrangement is secking the impossible. In the first 
place they would have to come within the British quota for 
entry into the United States, which I understand is full for 
the balance of this year. Secondly, the proposed contract 
would be contrary to the laws in Ameriea as to imported con- 
tract labour. Thirdly, if these two conditions did not exist, 
the rates of wages proposed, being less than those current in 
America, would cause most ** educated ” domestics to break 
the arrangement soon after they arrived and secure employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

If the problem in America of securing scrvants or “ help * 
as they prefer to be called (very often a misnomer though) 
were capable of solution in the way Miss Wrench suggests, 
people over there would not be paying as high as £30 per 
month for Japanese servants.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Tor Gardens, London, W. 8. W. pe Burcn WuytTe. 


, 


—__——* 
——— 


THE SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.]} 


Sir,—I am not sure if the Spectator has declared itself as ty 
the proposed bounty on the cultivation of sugar beet, and ld 
not remember to have seen any considered judgment by 
experts on the comparative merits of cane and beet sugar 1 
know it is contended by refiners of sugar (principally beet 
that, when refined, the two are identical, not chemically alone 
but absolutely. On the other hand, practical people who have 
used both in cooking and preserving, &c., are unanimoys in 
saying that there is no comparison possible cither in sweetness 
or other ways. They say that no one would think of makin 
the best jam or conserves, even in France where beet sugar i 
used so extensively, with anything but cane sugar ; and that 
jam made with beet sugar would not keep. Other people say 
that bees must not be fed on beet sugar, as it would kill then : 
and that, though cane sugar is a specific for some affections of 
the heart, bect sugar is useless in such cases. If there is any 
foundation for these statements it seems to be very doubtful 
policy to encourage the growth of heet which produces inf see 
sugar to the still further disadvantage of our tropical posses. 
sions, Where the best sugar in the world is grown. Perhaps | 
had better add that I have no pecuniary interest in any king 
of sugar. I have also heard that sugar beet grown in this 
country for some years gradually loses its sweetness—perhaps 
for want of suflicient sun. It would be worth while to inquire 
if there is any evidence on this point.—- [ am, Sir, &c., 
J. S. Pennincton, LCS. (retd.), 
HTotel Curtis, Cheltenham. 
THK NEW EMIL JANNINGS 
{To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 
Sir, --You will remember that I drew the attention of your 
readers to the new Emil Jannings film under the title of 
The Last Man. Perhaps they would like to know that th: 
title of this film has been changed to The Last Laugh, and that 
it is being shown during the next two or three wecks at the 
Capitol Cinema in the Haymarket.--I am, Sir, &c., 
Iris Barry, 


FILM 


POETRY 


EPITAPHS IN) ADVANCE 
GEORGE Moore. 
Women he praised and, after women, art. 
Good friends he had and used them all for copy, 
Had but his genius matched as great a heart, 
Time had not mixed his laurels with the poppy. 


Rupyarp KIp.inc. 
The tin-can polities of Rudyard 
rust in some Tooting brick and mud yard, 
while through the sacred brushwood, rippling, 
glimmers the faun the gods call Kipling. 


Joun MASEFIELD. 
What needs my Masefield for his honoured bones ? 
Let others have their brass or lettered stones. 
Enough for him to know where he is gone 
Song's everlasting mercy goes with John. 


A, E. TlousmMan. 
Tell me not here; it needs not saying, 
that, quitting his Elysium, 
each spring to watch the cherry snowing, 
and the green fires of the plum, 
lest later lads should miss their message, 
singing, the Shropshire lad will come. 


DEAN INGE. 
Hark! the herald angels sing 
timidly because Dean Inge 
has arrived, and seems to be 
bored with immortality. 
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(NE OF THE MOST THRILLING STORIES OF THE WAR 


THAT IS HOW THE “ DAILY TELEGRAPH ” DESCRIBES 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


By COMMANDER H. G. STOKER, D.S.O., R.N. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS ADVENTURES DURING 
THE WAR AS CAPTAIN OF THE SUBMARINE A.E. 2. 
A.E. 2 was the first submarine to get through the Turkish defences in the Dardanelles and enter the Sea of 


Marmora. ° / 
A book of great interest to all. IIlustrated. 10/6 net 
Daily Mail says :—‘ This is the breathless story by Captain Stoker of his most gallant enterprise in making the first passage 
through the Dardanelles during the war. We commend the book to the public.’ 


SOLDIERS AND OTHERS I HAVE KNOWN 


By Major-General SIR JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 15/- net 


Reminiscences that cover nearly half a century of military service in all parts of the world. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
FIRST REVIEWS. 

Morning Post—* A capital book—will please soldiers and civilians alike.” Daily Telegraph—* A volume crowded with interest- 

og matter.” Datly Mail—* Excellent and amusing reminiscences.” Court Journal.— “One ot the best military books of reminiscences.” 


MOORLAND MYSTERIES 


By J. K. BATESON 10/6 net 
A charming volume on Dartmoor mysteries and life. The author tells of the wonders of the Tors, the glory of the moor, 
and of the hardy moor-men who love the moor. Illustrated by twenty half-tone plates. Demy 8vo. 


THEATRICAL IMPRESSIONS 
By JULES LEMAITRE 7/6 net 


Essays and Sketches from the famous series entitled “ Impressions de Théatre,”’ selected and translated by Frederic Whyte. 
“A great critic. Only a fine mind could have 




















Daily News.—* Admirably chosen and translated collection.” Morning Post. 


given us such criticism.” 


a WINJFRED BOGGS’ POWERFUL NEW NOVEL 


ASHMORLANDS 


IS JUST PUBLISHED. 7/6 net 


WINIFRED BOGGS IS THE AUTHOR OF THE SALE OF LADY 
DAVENTRY, THE NOVEL THAT CREATED A SENSATION 











THE HOUSE OF FINNY THE BURIED RUBIES 


By ae NRY J. THOMPSON 7/6 net By EDGAR JEPSON 7/6 net 
v \ ck ve r, amusing story. A humorous adventure sto ry of a buried ruby necklace, the two halves 
Ma ] ‘Her rt Jenki ns have enrolled a working recruit to of a letter revealing its hiding place, and the exciting events to gain 


humoro possession of them. 


LOVE AND THE ‘LAW THE LAYTON COURT MYSTERY 


AN EXCITING STORY OF LOVE AN ORIGINAL MYSTERY STORY BY A MYSTERIOUS 
no _ cee Times.— Recommended to lo s of books of The Teams. : The gather is certainly to be comme -nded for, his skill in 
construction and io e rema k ‘ble ingenuity h 1 h. 
BRENDA ENTERTAINS construction gnd ier the remarkable ingennity of bis wet.” Tru 
"By A. B. COX, the well-known contributor to “ Punch ey VOICES 
feieg ‘Mr. Cox ha created a character it wii! Rs ole By ae J. BRENN 7/6 net 
reget.” Purcl 1 prescribe Brenda as an excellent io: c.”” Daily Daily Mai A most exciting detective novel.’’ East din lian Daily 
lightf Times. Othe int hg st is we ll maintained, and = outcome is surprising.” 
Truth.—* Undentably engros 
THE TIGER OF TIBET sake 


The reader of adventure stories By MAUDE CROSSLEY and CHARLES KING 7/6 net 


By GERALD BURRARD : 7/6 net THE FORBIDDEN HOUR 








vary 
1 to fay tl ce he has penetrated into the ; 
I uit The Field ‘ » adveniur om first to last.” Western Morning Nex ‘An abs drama. East Anglian Daily 
-. : A ” 7 = a. Jeamati te 
1 have I read anything more breathlessly exciting. Times. A strong dramatic story. 
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MR LEONARD 
PARSONS 


annoufn- 
ces:— 





AN OCTAVE by 
JEFFERY E. JEFFERY is an 
ironical comedy dealing with 
eight days in the life of 
Anthony Rexon, pub- 
lisher, amorist 
and family 
man 


7/6 


oO 


HERE ARE DRAGONS 
by HENRY BAERLEIN is a novel 
of Bohemia—the real Bohemia 
—which now insists on 
calling itself Czecho- 
Slovakia. It is 
Baerlein at 
his best 
7/6 


ao 


PIETRO THE GARI- 
BALDIAN by ANNA 


MAXWELL is an_ historical 
romance of the days 
of Garibaldi, Cavour 
and the Italian 
war of lib- 
eration 


7/6 
o 


A DANGER SPOT IN 
EUROPE by SIR 


ROBERT DONALD is a 
critical survey of pre- 
sent conditions 
in the Saar 
valley 
3/6 


o 


= ceed 
—7 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
"as 
LITTLE NOVELS OF SICILY 


GIOVANNI VERGA. Translated and adapted by 
D. H. LAWRENCE. 7s. 6d. net, 
It is a happy chance that these miniatures by the author 
of Cavalleria Rusticana should owe their translation jn: 0 
| English to Mr. D. H. Lawrence—of all modern ay hors 
probab ly the one most gifted to convey to the reader the 
warmth and movement of the originals, 


"THE NOVELS OF TOBIAS 
SMOLLETT 


Limited Edition, printed at The Shakespeare Head Press 
Now on subscription through all booksellers at 7s, 64, 
net per volume. The List closes on or before M: ay Ist, 
| RODERICK RANDOM (2. vols.). PEREGRINE 
,; PICKLE and the Adventures of an Atom (4 yols.), 
COUNT FATHOM (2 vols.). SIR LANCELOT 
GREAVES (1 vol). HUMPHREY CLINKER 
(2 vols.). 


"THE! NEW DECAMERON VOLUME 


By various authors. K[dited by Bt. AIR, 


7 s. 6d. net 
- o 


BY 


1 


Contributors include :— 
D. H. LAwReENcE. MiIcHarL Sapiere, 
J. D. BeREsrorp. L. A. G. Strrone, 
ROBERT KEABLE. STORM JAMESON, 


De ROCK And ( ther Stories by 
A. G. STRONG. Os. net, 


The first prose work of a poet well known on both sides 
| of the Atlantic. 


LITTLE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CLASSICS Edited, with Introductions, by 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 
In hand-printed Italian paper boards. 2s. 6d. net each. 
The first three volumes of this series are now ready. 

They are :— . 
1 TWENTY POEMS BY ROBERT STEPHEN 
HAWKER. 
(2. ESSAYS BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
3. TWENTY POEMS BY WILLIAM BARNES, 


}IGHTEENTH CENTURY 
STUDIES BY ROBERT BRACEY, ¢ 
5s. net 
The minor characters in the Johnsonian circle were not 
less amusing than the more famous oncs, and it 1s wel 
worth the reader’s while to make their acquaintance 


(,REAT MEDDOW STUDIES OF 
VILLAGE LIFE. BY HELEN HAMILTON, 
author of The Complete Schoolmarm. 4s. 6d, net 
a lively and truthful sketches of village 
life.”’—The Saturday Review. 
“A witiy and valuable study. 
- Tlie l] "eckly Wesimi 


Tgp FOURE BIRDS OF. NOAH'S 
ARKE — BY THOMAS DEKKER. Edited by 


P. Witson, Lecturer in English at the Universit: 
Defend a 6d. net 
This little book was published in 1599, and ha 
been reprinted (by Groshart, now very 1 
present edition is tal-en from the only perfect co 
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WHAT IS) ART? 
Tolstoy on Art. Edited by Aylmer Maude. (Oxford University 
Press. 17s. 6d. net.) 


Wren Tolstoy was growing old he cut circular holes in his 


hoots, put on a silk smock, and dug in the garden. Ile had 


lived among Russian peasants ond he loved them. In their 
poverty and simplicity they scemed te be drawing stores of 


virtue from the carth Lelow their fect. Tle compared them 


with men of culture : these poasants had no Icisure and no 
education ; they were not given many chances for exceptional 


downright in 
t he \ ha d: 


worl td, 


ice to mankind: and vet how much more 


ich honester in mind 


: 
emotion. how mit they were ! 
f life and character that was lest from th: 





fullness ¢ 
ad they were free from that net of doubts and self-entangle- 


ments from which a sophisticated man cculd hardly escape. 
Now, Tolstoy hed a cons< ince like a hedechos > and here, 

ig the peasants, lic thought he saw the mystery of inno- 
austery of 


we and unimpeded werk. Te tried to gain an 


hose peasant virtues, to win back innocence and simplicity. 


{ 

ie turned peasant, then—in a silk smock, in new boots neatly 
punctured to convince himself thet they were ragged. 
seemed an incubus to him; he — io be 
rid of it. Ife conceived theory of art in which i 


that all creative writing is intelligible to the most illiterate of 


His culture 
was held 
men; for seme time he practised writing in accordance with 
his theory. But a bigger constriction to him was his wealth ; 
he would have welcomed an opportunity to destroy that, too ; 
but he had a wife who was by no means at one with him in 
and he 
found a means, a most absurd means, to quieten his conscience. 
He made over ali his property to his wife and became dependent 
there was no difference except in form ; 
he was as — rous and as well looked after as before ; but 
r to himself in private that he hadn't 


the question, was torn between his two duties. He 


upon her. Of course, 


he could at least swea 
a penny to his name. 

And a further horror descended upon him. He 
disgusted at his bickerings with his wife and at the reconcilia- 


grew so 


tions prompted by his physical desires, so humiliated by his 
that he began to preach 
and with courage; for 


own lack of control and dignity, 
celibacy. He preached it with fire 
celibacy has long ceased to be a popular ideal, and Tolstoy's 
The difficulty was that he himself 
was incapable of remaining cclibate. He would make his 
decision with infinite confidence and resolution. After a while 
temptation would creep in; there would be an agonizing 
battie between his will and his desire. And it would seem 
to him that he was in danger of committing 2 sin of the most 
miserable, most hideous kind. His temptation would over- 
shadow the world, and he would draw nearer and nearer to 
the commission of the sin he was too intent upon avoiding. 
It was the same with the old hermits. They were often so 
determined to overcome their sensuality that the problem was 
always before them. It formed the bulk of their lives. Satan 
himself came to tempt them. ‘Ihey struggled all the time 
against alluring visions and lascivious thoughts, and dam- 
nation seemed to be just round the corner. A saint, we are 
told, has temptations of a magnitude and a ferocity at which 
usually 


Was a desperat » crusade. 


guess; but saints have 
mveuted their temptations ; they have been so horrified at 


their evil natures that they have contrived a continual sham 


ordinary mortals cannot 


light against themselves, distressing but unnecessary. So 





Tt was not so much that he was of an animal 
nature, as that he chose to regard himself as such; it was not 
so much that the problem of sex was naturally huge and in- 
to him as that he insisted upon being haunted by the 
problem. And, of course, the harder he struggled the more 
he was anguished by his failures. He set his mind upon 
being chaste, he persuaded himself that he sinned abysmally 
if he gave way he set before himself the 
attractions of the vice he abominated, he saw himself as frail, 
he feared for himself, he anticipated his downfall; daily he 
drew nearer to it and fought against it more heroically. When 
the burden and torment became more than he could bear he 
threw up the struggle, and loathed and despised himself as he 
surrendered to the beast he had been savagely baiting. 


with Tolstoy. 


soluble 


to his passions ; 


In consequence of his remorse he preached asceticism, a 
thorough-going self-abnegation. He smelled sin everywhere ; 
he developed an ethic that was grandiose and puritanical. And 
when he wrote upon art he expounded the opinion that the 
root of art is morality. He was far-seeing and profound ; he 
was never likely to fall into half-consiZzerations and shallow- 
nesses. fe could are 
is not beauty but morality is « 
essay, What is Art? as Mr. 
booby trap.” For 


jected all counter-arguments, 


ic well, and his plea that the end of art 
nergetic and penetrating. lis 
3ernard Shaw said, 
Tolstoy had considered and re- 
and there was rg naiveté about 


“is a most 


cffective 


him. Nevertheless, it was the compulsion of his circumstances 


£ 


that drove Tolstoy to this opinion, and he was never free to 


decide dispassionstely. In the end we can prs recognize 


his compulsion ; for when he speaks of morality and immo- 


rality the sin that is before his mind is unchasteness : he is a 
victim to the fear of sex ; indeed, he is a little ridiculous. 
No! That man was never ridiculous. Analyse him as you 
will, track home his opinions to his fears and obsessions, point 
out his inconsistencies and his prejudice, his genius is left un- 
resolved ; and his 


He disp! 


knew him conceived for him 


enius has impressed itself upon all his 
All who 
reverence and love. Kiven 


‘ 
utterances. layed it no less in life than in art. 
Tehekhoy, full of pragmatical scepticism and common sense, 
afraid of religion and philosophy and all abstractions, convinced 
that it was Tolstoy's duty to write fiction and that ethics and 
aesthetics should be left to the useless portion of mankind, kept 
his awe for ‘I had turned pamphleteer, and con- 
fessed that the whole of Russian literature would collapse and 
Jose its value if Tolstoy were taken away 
Tolstoy lived was it worth while for him and for the host of 
smaller men to continue writing ; that Tolstoy was the 
stone and key to Russian literature, placed it under his aegis, 
gave it importance as a partitioning and dispersal of himself. 


‘olstoy after he 
that only so long as 


touch- 


Not even Tolstoy's obliquity of vision upon morality was 
coarse or laughabie ; he was never so self-deceived as to cover 
up the problem of sex and mark it with a taboo. We have a 
picture of him roaring with uncontrollable laughter at the 
spinsterish prudery of Gorki; and such dishonesties always 
excited in him the desire to shock fools into sense and make 
them see with wide open eyes. And though it was failure 
which haunted and obsessed his mind, he was capable in a 
hundred ways of heroism and renunciation ; and the whole 
wealth of his spirit was expended in the construction of his 
ideals and the attempt to live with sincerity and self-approval. 
In all his writings upon art, however he may err through his 
own self-torture, he speaks with the voice of greatness. 

The aim ofart is beauty, of philosophy truth, of religion virtue. 
It is pleasant paradox or sheer nonsense to affirm that * Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty.” But it is more dangerous and more 
stupid to define a quality in terms of iiself. When Tolstoy 
wrote, there was an absurd school that professed to believe 
that art should be undertaken * for art’s sake,” that beauty 
was its own sufficient justification. That school still drags on 
amongst us; and though its confessed adherents in cur own 
day are of little note, the doctrine itself has become a general 
platitude, stuck in the unconscious mind of the average culti- 
vated man, 
For it is typically a motionless and ignorant doctrine ; it 
‘ests of creative writing, and, 


and oppressing our literature with its tyranny. 


narrows the subjects and the ints 
if rigorously observed, it would leae to an art which was merel, 
a rearrangement and parody of previous art; indeed, it 
would kill art. 

It was of great importance, 


attention to what, for the moment, 


then, that someone should call 
shall be called the moral 
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component of beauty. It was of especial importance in an 
age when intelligent men for the most part were irrelivious, and 
the soul had become cowardly and dry. Beauty is the aim of 
art, but if art is to be a complete activity for man then beauty 
must include the ideals of truth and virtue. Truth had already 
been worked to death as an inspiration for art. ‘The school of 
realism had acknowledged truth as their deity, and, with 
unbalanced devotion to this one divine quality, had succeeded 
in making fiction and poetry more tedious and uninspiring 
than fact. In revolt from realism came the self-worshippers, 
the poets who were conscious only of being poets, the artists 
who confined beauty to her name and refused her substantial 
existence, who allowed art no applications and no bearings 
upon life. It is true that the vacuity of their ideal compelled 
them to be more rebellious than they intended. ; to prove their 
liberation from truth and morality they immersed themselves 
in the false and the wicked. ‘** Art is a beautiful lie ” the most 
famous of them averred ; but he betrayed logic for the sake of 
his epigram. The ideal of art in the ‘nineties was that no- 
subject should be turned to no-account in a beautiful manner ; 
and it was despair of their own doctrine that drove them to 
perversity. 

Tolstoy’s diatribes were opportune. The uniform avoidance 
of morality as an impulse to art was opening a prospect of 
years of futility and insincerity in writing. Any attempt to 
avert that prospect was compelled to rest upon morality, 
because the assessment of value is moral. It is only the moral 
sense which informs us that art should not be futile. And 
Tolstoy’s morality was not mock-piety. “ Halfa century ago,” 
he wrote, ** no explanation would have been needed of the 
words ‘important,’ ‘ good, and ‘ moral, but in our time 
nine out of ten educated people, at these words, will ask with 
a triumphant air: *‘ What is important, good, or moral?’ 
assuming that these words express something conditional 
and not admitting of definition and, therefore, | must answer 
this anticipated objection, That which unites people, not 
by violence but by love; that which serves to disclose the 
joy of the union of men with one another, is ‘ important,’ 
‘good’ or ‘moral.’” He summarizes the conditions essen- 
tial to a work of art as: (1) A correct, that is a moral 
relation of the author to his subject ; (2) clearness of expres- 
sion, or beauty of form; and (8) sincerity, that is, a sincere 
fecling of love or hatred of what the artist expresses. 

liis argument is exhilarating ; and suspicion occurs first 
when he applies his own criteria. The quarrel with Tolstoy 
is not that he condemns Baudelaire, Verlaine, Wagner, 
Shakespeare ... He is openly judging by the highest 
standards ; he is condemning them only as incomplete, and, if 
we could follow and accept his grounds for condemnation, his 
criticism would be useful. But he became so wholly vowed 
to morality that he no longer paused to examine the meaning 
of morality, but condemned off-hand, taking for granted his 
instinetiveand mainly sexualstandards. He began by revealing 
with wit and profundity the necessary interdependence of 
art and morality ; but when he lets slip his non-rational 
opinions he is in danger of revolting his converts and losing 
them. Once again it becomes obvious that no critic should 
be allowed to go morality-mad ; again, we feel the desire to 
set up beauty as the sole and perfect aim of art. 

Let us admit that beauty, in its own excellence, cannot be 
opposed to the exeellences of truth and virtue. Let us 
admit that beauty can be defined only in terms of other 
qualities. It will appear that everything beautiful must be 
implicitly true and good. In the vortex of ideal qualities 
we catch for a moment an aspect of the whole; and this 
aspect we call beauty, because we feel that the qualities of 
truth and virtue are contained in it, but do not express it. 
In the same way, the moral ideal will contain in itself and 
include the ideals of truth and beauty; and no religious 
doctrine ean be good which is not beautiful and true. The 
distinction between the three qualities is not one of exclusion ; 
it is, rather, that the qualities which are included and latent 
in one aspect are not named as characteristic of the aspect ; 
and that none of the three is found apart from the others. 

Mr. AyImer Maude has done us a great service in collecting 
and translating all of Tolstoy’s writings upon art ; they still 
Tretuin force enough to disabuse the multitudes of men who 
regard virtue as an iHeghimate and out-moded_ ideai. 
has inelided 


IIe 
several essays ef Sis own upon Tolstoy which 


a 


contain, here and there, interesting information, The trend 
of his apologetics, however, is disastrous. He \ rites, in effect 
*'Tolstoy didn’t mean all that he said. He Cxaggerated 
rather. If you will read him as though he weren't quite 
serious, you will find it easy to agree with him.” 

ALAN Porter, 


THE DESPAIR OF CENTRAL EUROpR 
Austria in Dissolution. By Stephan, Count Buri‘n. (Benn, 25s.) 
Fighting the World. By Count Michael K<rolyi, (Kegan 
Paul. 21s.) g 
“T penieve you and I are necessary to bring the Monarchy 
out of the labyrinth . . . into safe harbour: and] am 
infinitely grateful to Providence that we have found ach 
other.” So wrote Tisza, the great Hungarian die-hard, tg 
Count Buriin in 1915, when the latter was Foreign Minister 
of the Dual Monarchy. 

The Emperor Charles himself had not so great a respect 
for this pillar of his throne. In conversation with Count 
Karolyi Buriin was mentioned, and the Empcror’s only 
remark is said to have been: ‘* He is very stupid, isn’t he 9% 

It is easy, of course, to quote the event—the complete 
collapse of the Monarechy—in ridicule of Tisza’s confidence, 
Count Buriin himself admits that “the value 
direction of diplomacy is measured by one’s success,” 


of one’s 
But 
it may be argued that success, under the circunistances, was 
out of the reach of any human being. 
on: “ And yet I look upon my period of office with a calm 
eonscience.’ On the whole, he might : 
not a virtue it would be worth while to deny him. 
through no fault of his that. he failed 
omission to be born a genius. These him 
what the general verdict of such writers as Nowak have 
hitherto assumed him to be—a_ thoroughly 
man, fairly well trained on the technical side, not so stupid 
as to be unable to see a plain point, or as to make a really 


Count Burian goes 


conscientiousness is 
It was 
no fault except his 
Memoirs show 


conscientious 


silly mistake (such as Charles himself was given to doing), 
but very slow in the uptake, unable to follow at all the 
chameleon-like changes of situation which characterized the 
political history of Central Europe in the latter stages of 
the War. 

itis book will be of a certain value to the historian, It 
does not appear to descend at all to the level of the wantonly 
mendacious propaganda which has been jetting like a fountain 
from Central Europe during the last few years. He seems 
to be honestly trying to tell the truth often reveals 
it quite unconsciously. For instance, to take a point which 
one is able to check—events in Hungary at the time of the 
fall of the Monarchy in Austria : 


and 


“The King and the ex-Prime Minister endeavoured in vain to 
effect the transition from one government to the other hy traditional 
methods of procedure. One candidate alter ancthor was nominated 
and attempted to stand. They no longer found any support in 
the party leaders, who had completely lost their authority and 
self-confidence since the unrestrained revolutionary elements had 
taken the field. In the end the ill-starred Michacl '\relyi ventured 
to offer to form a cabinet. He was entrusted witli this duty by the 
King, and nominated Prime Minister. He delivered to the Arch- 
duke Joseph his oath of allegianve as such, but his ephemeral power 
was held solely from the usurping * national council.’ which rested 
on nothing. . . . Not for long, it is true, but long enough to 
do untold mischief.” 

It would be difficult to imagine an aceount which showed 

P 
more ignorance of what was actually happening in Budapest 
at the time of the October Revolution; and it sheds yet 
further light on the extraordinary lack of any real grasp 
of what was going on in his domains which charactcrized 
the Emperor and his surroundings at hiven 
Stephan Tisza, the last bulwark of the old order, recognized 
when Karolyi’'s Government came that it was a Government 
resting so authoritatively on the sovercignty of the people 
(which was “ nothing,” of course, to a Royalist) that he 
offered his services to his life-long enemy, the man who 
represenied every political eurvent which he had used his 
vast bulk to stem. <As for Ké4rolyi's being nominated by 
the King, the King’s nuthority was by then altogether in 
abeyance, and what of it remained was hands 
of the Archduke, whom he had appointed Viceroy, 
so-called * nomination ~ ef Karolyi was practically a military 
surrender-—-atter even the Police Force had transicrred its 
allegiance to the National Council. National 
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Council being a usurper, it is perfectly true that from the 
constitutional point of view it was; but it would never 
have been called into being at all if the constitutional House 
of Deputies had been at all adequate to the situation. A 
House elected by the notorious Hungarian electoral system, 
and which allowed itself to be bullied and forcibly maltreated 
by its leaders, never had in the historical sense any real 
dignity or authority at all, and was utterly unable to cope 
with really big events when they arose. If it had been at 
all adequate to its task, the Revolution would have proceeded 
by absolutely constitutional means: it was only despair of 
getting a House of any real authority that led to the creation 
of the National Council at all. 

When one turns from Count Buridn to Count Karolyi, how- 
ever, one is faced with a personality of very different calibre, 
both as politician and as writer. Count Burian’s Memoirs 
will be read by the few who make a conscientious study of con- 
temporary history, and who cannot very well afford to neglect 
them, even though they might like to. Count Karolyi's 
Memoirs should have a very much wider public. Look at them 
first from the point of view of writing: if one knew nothing 
whatever of Hungary or its history they would yet make fas- 
cinating reading. The author has no small element of the 
literary artist in him: I dqn’t mean that the style is peculiarly 
elegant, that it is full of polished eloquence ; it has something 
far more important than that—an extraordinary feeling of 
vividness, of illumination. By a few sentences or an anecdote 
he lights up and explains a state of society, a man’s character, 
or a situation in a way that (for want of a better word) one can 
only call witty. What more brilliant opening could an auto- 
biographer have who was himself born one of the greatest 
aristocrats in his country and forced by his intelligence into the 
very opposite camp, than to tell the story of the particularly 
shady way in which his ancestor first got his title and the 
fortunes of his family were founded ? 

It is a book of great length, and it is difficult to quote 
passages to show what I mean ; but anyone who starts reading 
it is bound to be struck by its extraordinary fascination. 

However, for the present review it is more Karolyi as a poli- 
tician than Karolyi as an author who must be considered. I 
suppose that the three tragic figures (so far as there were any 
human tragic figures) in the collapse of the Empire are really 
the Emperor himself, Stephan Tisza, and Karolyi. In the case 
of the Emperor one sces the disaster which must inevitably 
befall an amateur of no great ability driven by circumstances 
into playing an important part in politics. As Karolyi says, 
“ If his stature had not been heightened by a crown, he would 
not have been noticed among his fellow men”: and the 
tragedy lies in the spectacle of this young man, untrained for 
his great office, in a state of gencral good intention and anxiety 
to do his best for his country, vet incapable of ever grasping 
in the least what was really happening. the course that history 
was taking : in technical 
training, perhaps, but, so far as their intelligence was con- 


surrounded by advisers competen 


cerned, almost equally blind to the real course of events ; and 
by sheer good intention doing infinitely more harm than a 
thoroughly unscrupulous and Machiavellian monarch wouid 
have done in his place. 

Then there is Tisza. a man whose own stature did approach 
to the heroic, although it was beightened, as well, by the tragic 
buskins of his position as the embodiment of the old order, of 
a theory of government and of society in a state of inescapable 
dissolution : a man with the disposition and the ability of a 
real autocrat, whose autocracy was broken up by the enormous 
subterranean forces at work, and who was of nature incapable 
of adapting himself to new methods, he had at last no better 
method of preventing the secession of Yugo-Slavia from the 
Empire than to threaten their leaders with his riding-whip, and 
finally died as the sale victim of the otherwisg bloodless October 
Revolution. 

Then there is Count Karolyi himsdf. He alone among the 
aristocracy, and almost alone among the politicians, realized 
the obsoleteness of Magyar autocracy, alone had any real sense 
of the movement of the times. He was born, one might almost 
say, in the cighteenth century: on his first admission to the 
House as a deputy he fought a ducl with Tisza, then President 
of the Chamber —not a modern bogus affair of pistols shot into 
the air, but a two-hours’ fight, thirty-five rounds in all; with 
swords— which only ended when he received a wound in his 


ee 
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sword-arm. It seems incredible that such a thing should take 
place in so-called parliamentary government in Europe in the 
twentieth century! During the twenty years of his Politicay 
sareer (and partly owing to his agency) history moved forward 
some two hundred years at least. But when history moves 
at such a pace, at such break-neck speed, there are few men 
who can successfully ride it ; it ceases to be a question of men 
at all, but of movements, of which men are at the most mere 
symbols, unless they are men of such a genius as js only 
born into the world every few centuries. It is no insult tp 
Karolyi to say that he is not that. Only one man in this gene. 
ration has succeeded in riding the storm and directing it—y 
mean Lenin, who, however one may abhor the result of his 
achievement, was certainly the most effective figure in cop. 
temporary history. Karolyi was not a Lenin: he had not, 
perhaps, the narrow-mindedness necessary to a great leader: 
he had no doctrinaire panacea for mankind, no cut-and-dried 
political invention to impose on the world. He was simply 
a man of clear sight in a miasmic society : without having 
the ambition of the autocrat or a Messianic delusion 
he completely devoted himself, at whatever personal 
cost, to bringing about the transition to a decent social 
organism which he saw to be both necessary and inevitable, 
He did not master, and never attempted to master, the 
forces at work : he was content to be their most able minister, 
If he had been a genius of the kind of Napoleon or Lenin, 
he would have made himself the greatest figure in Hungarian 
polities first, and brought about his reforms after. As it 
was, he gave expression and cohesion to the forces of reform, 
and was lifted by them (as he well deserved to be) into the 
position of leader of his country. 

That is as far as the present Memoirs take one: there js 
still to come a volume giving its account of his short period 
of power; the transition to Béla Kun and Bolshevism and 
the fearful reaction, the recrudescence of the old order, and 
the White Terror, which it provoked. If Karolyi could have 
stopped the course of events at the October Revolution, and 
built up his country afresh on its basis, no reaction would have 
been possible : but there were abnormal forces at work with 
which he could not possibly cope; the pressure of the Allies, 
the starvation and poverty of the country— things which ten 
years of the most able government could hardly alleviate, 
and which drove the nation to such a pitch of desperation 
that they were bound to swing yet further to the Left; and 
having done so, to revolt against the absurdities of Communism 
and be easy prey to the skilful attack of their former masters. 
How the old over-lords returned, and the terrible vengeance 
they have taken on Karolyi, is known in the main: it will 
never be fully known until Karolyi’s own account of it appears. 
H[e is now, of course, an exile: born one of the richest and 
largest landowners in Europe, he was recently living ina 
small flat in an unfashionable part of London. His great 
estates he gave to the peasants, as the first act of that land 
reform which he was never able to carry out on the other 
landowners. The returning oligarchs have sequestrated all 
his other property, driven him into perpetual exile, and al 
following him with a persecution of peculiar malevolence: 
they even tried to get him denied in England that asylum 
of which in the old days of the revolution of Hungary agains 
Austria their national heroes had been so glad to avail them 
selves. Their propagandist department has pursued hig 
and his wife with every sort of calumny and _ vilification, to 
which until this moment he has been utterly unable to reply 
except indirectly in the Memoirs of his Minister of Nationalities, 
Oscar Jaszi. At last the tide seems turning ; and with th 
advent of authoritative information such unintelligent and 
malodorous calumnies as those, for instance, advanced by 
Miss Cecile 'Tormay in her book on the Revolution will b 
laughed out ef court. Count Karolyi’s own restraint ' 
extraordinary : one of the reasons, he says in his introduction, 
why he has delayed so long to reply was the hope that he would 
be able to eliminate bitterness from his attitude. He still 
fears that there may be too much : and yet there has probably 
seldom been a political book in which the author's opponents 
have been treated with greater fairness. One of its most 
extraordinary features is the objectivity with which he is 
able to appreciate the qualities of -his opponents, even T1s2, 
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(Many lilustrations.) 


WANDERINGS THROUGH 
ROMAN CHURCHES 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI. 


POEMS OF THIRTY YEARS 
By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 21/- net 


LORD DE VILLIERS AND HIS TIMES 
South Africa 1812-1914 
By ERIC S. WALKER. 
ds AND THE SECOND SERIES OF 


THE TUDOR 
TRANSLATIONS 


Edited by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


25/- net 


{ E nited to 1,025 « t Britain and America. 
i oa = 

{ Format, type and binding uniform with the first s 

Published: THE CONSPIRACIE OF CATELINE 


THE ROGUE. (4 vols.) 
HERODOTUS 

THE CIVILE CONVERSATION OF 
M. STEEVEN GUAZZO. (2 vols.) 
SENECA. (2 vols.) 
NIC ‘OLAS MONARDES. 


Forthcoming: 


(2 vols.) 





FICTION 





MYRTLE 


By STEPHEN HUDSON. net 
UPSTAIRS 

By MRS. VICTOR RICKARD. 7,6 net 
THE NOBLEST FRAILTY 

By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 7,6 net 
A BOWL OF RED ROSES 

By H. C. M. HARDINGE. 7/® net 
RANSOM 

By ANTHONY RICHARDSON. 7,6 net 
NUMEROUS TREASURE 

7/6 net 


By ROBERT KEABLE. 
SPANISH SUNLIGHT 
By A. R. WEEKES. 76 net 


BLACKMARSTON 
By MRS. HICKS BEACH. 


el 


6 net 
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THE *NINETIES 


The Beardsley Period. By Oshett 


7s. Gd. net.) 


Jurdett. (John Lane. 


Mr. Berperr has something of the zeal of the Jews in the 
Gospel, who would compass heaven and earth to make one 
proselyte. In order to justify the * decadent ” writers and 
artists of the ‘nineties, by showing them to us ** in perspective,” 
he covers nearly four centuries of social and literary history. 
If we would understand Aubrey Beardsley, Oscar Wilde, and 
Ernest Dowson, we must, he says, carry our minds back to the 
year 1555, when the Council of Trent failed to stem the Refor- 
mation, and modern thought began to disrupt * the pride and 
happiness of the mediaeval mind.” The discovery of America, 
and the breakdown of the ancient theories of astronomy, were 
among the first ** inconvenient facts that disturbed the old 
unity of outlook, and the ensuing mood was one of a gathering 
disillusion, in which began the warfare of private judg- 
ment, often leading to no conclusions. The spirit of man 
had lost its sheet-anchor, and became at the merey of con- 
flicting currents. 

The cighteenth century, it is true, fashioned * a synthesis 
of its own, a convenient compromise between the reformed 
religion and the new humanism, a point of rest in the process 
of that disillusion which the Reformation came to involve. 
Philosophy and religion found a temporary accommodation 
of their differences, and the morals and manners of the time 
reflected a compromise between the natural man and Christian 
cthies.” The French Revolution and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, however, renewed and quickened the disintegration of 
common standards and ideas, and at last there followed the 
Victorian * complacency,” bringing with it, as a cloak for 
inner disorders, a * uniformity of pretention ~~ ;— 

This happened to become incarnate in the young princess who 
ascended the throne in 1837, and was as much revolted at the 
conduct of her uncles as Mr. Dombey would have been in her place. 
The middle classes were in power, and for the first time the throne 
was occupied by one who shared their mental outlook. At first 
sight the Victorian convention is inexplicable till we see it on its 
moral side to have been a reaction from the Regency, and on its 
intellectual side the flattery of the triumphant middle 
whose money required a mask of virtue, This the new conception 
of respectability provided.” 


{ lassc- 


During the long years of peace and prosperity that culmin- 
ated in the Jubilee of 1887, lip service continued to be paid 
to ideals and principles that were not sincerely held. But 
“the seed of disillusion, the worm in the blossom of the 
Victorian rose,” was at work: and, though men sought to 
hide the fears and doubts that assailed them, and the natural 
instincts which convention had now decreed to be unmention- 
able, those fears and doubts and passions inevitably began to 
recoil from the repression to which they were subjected. * Tt 
Was apparent to all who paused to reflect that the instincts 
of men had not become so orderly as the society in which they 
lived, and that though the major part of their lives, of their 
days even, was a routine of repeated action, there lay behind 
So it was that. as the 
century wore on, * the search for the unmentionable © became 


the old passions, weaknesses, desires.” 


Darwin's 
Origin of Species seemed to offer a sanction for this search “in 
the rise of the scientific spirit and the accompanying appetite 
for facts.” Then came the bombshell of Swinburne, and the 
milder rebellion of the Pre-Raphaclites. And then, in the 
fullness of time, inspired by French influences which Mr, 
Burdett exanines in some detail, the school of Beardsley arose, 
viving adequate expression at last to the disillusion of the 
modern world, Society, because it had refused for so long to 
face uncomfortable facts, had, as a corollary, lost all vital 


increasingly the imaginative impulse of minorities. 


contact with good. Beardsley and his associates, by present- 
ing the vision of evil again to the human mind, restored to it 
also the power of comprehending virtue. 

baldest 


“essay in perspective.” 


of Mr. 
Purdetts It is an ingenious theory, 
and is worked out, through the first half of the book, with 
uble and pleasant insinuation. It breaks down rather lament- 
ably, however, at the crucial point, when the actual work 
of the In his early 
chapters, Mr. Burdett, with a charm and vigour which carry 
all before them, leads us breathlessly on as to some approach- 
But not even his skill invest the 


Such. in outline, is the main argument 


*deendents ” comes to be considered. 


climax. can 


ing grand 


‘2 


ees 
———e 


drawings of Beardsley or the poems of Dowson with enough 
vitality to bring the climax off. Indeed, the Magnificent 
stage which Mr. Beardsley has erected only serves to emphasize 
the essentially minor artistry of the players themselves, when 
at last they appear upon the boards.‘ Behold,” Says the 
stage manager, “the housebreakers demolishing the Jono 
Victorian hypocrisy.” But the musical whinings of Dowson, 
the exquisite perversion of Beardsley, and the se!f-consejgys 
posturings of Wilde fall very flat. We admire Mr. Burdett's 
ingenuity and courage, but we remain unconvinced, 
After all, Beardsley and his troupe exercised little influence 
outside the narrow bounds of the coteries. To represent 
them as * housebreakers ” of the great Victorian structyre 
is to make absurd claims for them. ‘The most that ean he 
said for ~ The Yellow Book” school, apart from any justi- 
fication that sympathizers with it may make on the ground of 
“art for art’s sake,” is that it was a minor symptom of the 
disease of complacency which did in some measure afflict 
the Victorian But, though a symptom may help 
towards diagnosis, and may therefore fulfil an_ indirectly 
lhiealthful function, there is no glory in symptoms as such. 
and a morbid preoccupation with them will only aggravate 
the disorder they reveal. Of any healing or creative art 
the Beardsley school was quite barren, and Dowson wrote a 
fitting epitaph for himself and his colleagues when he said ; 


repose, 


* Vain things alone 
Have driven our perverse and aimless band.” 

If, however, Mr. Burdett fails to establish his case, it is due 
to its own inherent weakness, and not to any lack of skill 
in presenting it. 
suasive it would be difficult to imagine, and 2 book so lively 
and original cannot fail to give pleasure even to those who 
dissent most thoroughly from its point of view. 

GILBERT Tomas, 


A manner more agreeable or subtly per- 


A VIEW NAPOLEON 


Napoleon: aa Outline. By Brigadier-General Colin 2. Balla 
C.B., C.M.G. (Duckworth and Co. 18s. net.) 
The Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat from Moscow. hy 


OF 


Hilaire Belloc. (Nelson. 6s. net.) 
Napoleon. By Elic Faure. Translated by Jeffery LE. Jef 
(Constable. 7s. Gd.) 


Tr is a commonplace that our opinions concerning great 
men vary according to our convictions and prejudices ; there 
is no final truth in any interpretation of historical characters. 
Kor Dante, Brutus is a traitor whose soul is tortured in the 
jaws of Lucifer ; for Robespierre he is a sublime hero. The 
astonishing diversity of opinions about Napoleon would cause 
one to abandon the subject in despair, were it not that this 
very diversity is a proof of the man’s eminence and in itselfa 
refutation of those who think him a mere vulgar adventurer, 
Men would not hotly debate the personality of a mere condol- 
tiere, however brilliant. They argue about Napoleon becaus 
he is the key to an understanding of the nineteenth century, 
because he made the Revolution a workable fact, because no 
Restoration, no reaction, could undo his work. 
Tnevitably, his military genius attracts most 
Military critics find as nmauch joy in pointing out the errors ol 
Napoleon's battles as literary critics do in detecting flaws in 
great books. Moreover the epic of the Napoleonic Wars 's 
the modern substitute for those of Charlemagne as a them 
for imaginative writers. No one doubts Napoleon's milita! 
the debate really centres about his personality and 
especially his work as organizer or reorganizer of socicty, os 


attention. 


eenius : 
statesman. It was the organizing power of Napoleon which 
gave force to the huge undisciplined armies of the Revolution 

x million men never faced by more than 150,000, and even then 
more often beaten than vietorious. It was Napoleon's armic 
which sustained the shock of all Europe. But so long as men 
are more interested in wars and battles than in the slow pro- 
cesses of social order, Napoleon as general will outweigh 
Napoleon as statesman. 

{ think it was Carlyle who said Napoleon was the man with 
the greatest sense of realities. That is profoundly correct: 
the clue to his character and to his immense influence ; that is 
where he differed from all the other Revolutionary leaders 
slaves to ideology or self-interest. ‘Take Napoleon's ow? 
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HEATH CRANTON’S BOOKS 


See 
THROUGH BRITISH CAMEROONS. By 
FREDERICK WILLIAM HUGH MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.A.L, Author of “Across Equatorial Africa,” “ Through 





Nigeria to Lake Chad,” &c. 49 Photographs, 11 Line 

drawings in text, and a map. 25/- net. 

Mr. Mig ) 1 ided H his series of African travel hooks 
He pursued I V rag on foot m “ i ria on the coast to Yola on 
the Benue r s miles, noting what he saw, and re turned 


ortly. 


THE BOOK OF THE BERESFORD 


HOPES. by i[ENRY WILLIAM LAW and IRENE 


LAW. With a Preface by ViscouNTESS ULLSWATER. 
8 tull-p age Illustrations, 12/6 net. 

The eccentricities ot thomas Hope, Author of “ Anastasius ” and 
collect tor of ly sold Greex statues and vases, the lawsuit over 
the fi Ine Diamond, letters written “for no other eye” 
by M aria Edgeworth, letters from William IV. and Queen Adelaide, 

1 memorand ‘ Marshal Lord Berestord, and the 


unpublish 








Duke of Wellington, Irish politics in the old days and the Beresford 
family in the ways of the Hopes and the_ Beresfords—al 
t » ] f the Rt. Hon. A. J. Beresford Hope 


up to 
f Ss Augustine’ College, Canterbury, ag of the 


1 M.P. fo nbridge Univers Just ready. 


eee ‘OF MODERN AMERICAN 


CRIME. By VERONICA KING. 12/6 net. 
‘“ sufficient to justify the author’s observations that 
these problems of crime call for a speedy solution.”—Law 
Times. 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN. By Rex 
CLEMENTS. 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Foreword 


2nd Edition. 10/6 net. 
“An extraordinarily well-written book ... it is rare 
| sensitive and so good.” —S pectator. 


THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT AND ITS 
DENIS D. LYELL. 12 Illustrations 


HUNTERS. = 3 
and 32 Chart. 10/6 net. 

ihere is always room for another 

elephanis, and Mr. Lyell’s is very good 


Tim 
THE REIGN OF THE PIRATES. By 


LUBBOCK. 


by Basu 


good book on 
indeed.” —Ca pe 


ARCHIBAT D HURD. 3 Illustrations. 7/6 net. 
«Mr. Hur l sa vi vid and accurate account, so that 
ee book Is an int aluable epitome of all the available 
rRing ros st. 
PALM STRY. FOR EVERYONE. sy BECK- 
(TH KIRK. 21 Illus trations. 3/6 net. 
A thoroughly reasoned insig ight into this popular and 
a t science.” —Era. 
Copir h ive bee ’ accepted by the Prince of Wales, Miss 
Fay Compton, Madam Galli-Curci, and others. 
BORDOL ocy, being the science of determining 


eg roa ding to what a man eats and drinks. By 
Hon. R. ERSKINE OF MARR. 1/- net. Shortly. 


FICTION. 7/6 net. 
SWORD OF SCARLET. By CHARLES J. 


_MANSFORD. 


returns to his love for Romance 









i Adventure, and deals with the slave-dealing days of Bristol, known 

of B towe _ rhe story carries us to Cuba 

! _ F 1d is broken rae A Goes 

corr historical description of ¢ tha \ under Spanish Do is given, 
Zz wn to the autho Tl ith all the 

} there rt } of mystic sword, which 

Spain to th ht 1 1 back again, 

held o Just ready 





PRIMROSE. by SYBIL TASKER HART, Author of 
“A Wise Virgin,” Ke. 
Primrose is a product of the age, swayed by eve 
greedy for pleasure and eager for passionate love 
Just ready. 


AN ENSIGN OF THE 19TH FOOT. 


By CHARLES a 
... this striking rama . the characters, whether 


‘Sinh , are gt eh breathing creatures.”— 


ry wind, 


s'isih OF onal 


THE HOSTILE FRIENDS, and Other Tales 


of the East. By THEODORE NICHOLL. 


x9 has captured something of the Oriental 
Zz full of movement and colour... very 
Supp 
EV A ‘CH ENHOLME. By HH. GASCOIGN 
Re ly i esting and holds attention right threugh.” 
—lrish Ind ‘ 


6 Fleet _ oy London, E.C. 4 
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Demand. 


In Great 


CONCERNING THE 
NATURE OF THINGS 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, F.R.S. Six Popular Roy al 
Institution Lectures on Atoms and Molecules. 248 pp. 
74x 5. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 

“We cannot think of any kind of man, among those 
having any interest in science at all, who could not read 
this work without pleasure and profit..—Ttimes. “ More 
interesting than any ‘ best seller’”’—Morning Post. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN _ 
A Biographical and Literary 


Study by BERTRAM 
NEWMAN. x-+- 224 pp. 83 54. 85. 6d. net. 
“Excellent judgment, 














good planning and construction, 
frequent happiness or brilliance of phrase. -. « He gives 
the setting of Newman’s life admirably. — niverse. 


Mr. PEPYS 


By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D, An introduction to the Diary, 
with plentiful quotations, and a Short Account of Pepys’ 
later life. 320 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

“4 delightfully written study of the whole man and his 
wery various interests, such as it would be not merely idle, 
but fool lish, to leave unread.” —Liver pool Courier. 


Applied Christianity. 


CHAPTERS FROM BAXTER’S 
CHRISTIAN DIRECTORY 


An application of Christian ideals to — problems. 
Selected by JEANNETTE TAWNEY. a a Preface 
by the Rt. Rev. CHARLES Gore, D.D. = 7a & SS 
6s. net. 


‘Professor ‘Webster's ‘Brilliant _ Book. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CASTLEREAGH 


By C. K. WEBSTER, Professor of International Politics, 
University of Wales. xiv-+ 598 pp. 83X54. 25s. net. 
“A brilliant historical study."—Scotsman. “ Professor 
Webster has given us at last something like a 
complete picture of the real Castlereagh, and a just appre- 
ciation of his place in history.’—Professor Alison Philltps 
in tthe * ‘ Observer.” 








74 X 5. 



































Ready Next Tuesday. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. 


By Professor W. C. ABBOTT. New Edition. Complete 
in one volume. With Maps. 84 X54. Price 16s. net. 

“ 4 very important contributto tstorical literature.” 
--Times. “An arduous task, a ith admirable 
skill an nd Ele ‘gr meni.’’—Scotsman. 








By THOMAS WILSON. Edited, with an Historical 


Introduction, by R. H. Tawney, who s the social 
and economic conditions of the 16th century, which made 
usury a burning question, 102 fp. 81 53. 155. ” 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHESS 


By J. D MONT. A comprehensive c 


experienced teacher.* § 53. 7S. C 


k y an 


al Inte re st Now. 


Of Topic: 


SANCTUARIES FOR BIRDS 


And How to Make Them. By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
745. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

“Warmly to be commended to lovers eof birds and 
gardens.’—Church 7 


& SONS, LTD., 
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sayings, his orders, maxims, criticisms (not his proclamations 
for effect, not what interested witnesses report), and compare 
them with what he did and tried to do; you will see that he 
was not only a great soldier but the founder of modern society. 
His faults and failures are but too obvious ; the admirable 
thing in him is the almost unique combination of a sense of 
reality, imagination, intense power of action, immense control 
of men. We admire Richelieu and we admire Condé ; 
Napoleon was Richelieu and Condé in one, with something 
added. No conqueror could do what Napoleon did unless 
he were a great statesman as well. His wars of conquest even 
might be plausibly represented as successful wars of defence, 
the search for the ~ strategic frontier ~ (in Sorel’s phrase), a 
struggle against the implacable hostility of England. 

Napoleon said: “I seek possible good, not impossible 
perfection.” Ife found Democracy a fact and based his 
power upon it; his government was not indeed government 
by the people, but government for the people. He found 
France plunged into dire chaos through the mismanagement 
of ideologues, government succeeding government with the 
rapidity of mushroom-growth ; disorganization, wrecked 
finance, poverty, anarchy. His dictatorship was stable, he 
gave France a form of municipal government which still 
endures, recreated a civil service which still bears the mark of 
his mind, imposed a code which in an amended form still 
functions (** it still remains virtually the same in principle as 
it left the hands of its framers **), restored the finances of the 
communes and the State, encouraged commerce, made the 
Concordat. Every one of the reforms proposed by Voltaire 

yas made permanent by Napoleon. These are more powerful 
claims upon our admiration and respect even than Marenge 
and Austerlitz. Moreover, he did not despise but encouraged 
the things of the mind. The Revolution destroyed the 
Académies ; he restored them. tle forgot nothing. Here 
are two details which come to mind; it was by Napoleon's 
orders that young Chateaubriand (undoubtedly the greatest 
author of his generation) was admitted to the Académie; it 

yas Napoleon who drew up a scheme for the excavation of the 
Forum and ordered that the earth removed should be employed 
in making walls to prevent the overflowing of the Tiber. 

Napoleon was a despot, but his laws are not those of a despot. 
Granted freely that his ambition (great men are so rarely 
ambitious !) played for dictatorship, yet even this was in part 
the result of his sense of reality. France had thrown off its old 
despots, but not the habit of obedience to despots: order 
could only be imposed by a dictator, and the youthful democ- 
racy which Napoleon represented was at war with all Europe, 
The Republic began these wars * of liberation ~ as propaganda 
for the Revolution, thereby leaving Napoleon a legacy of 
hatreds which he must subdue, or to which he must succumb. 
if you grant that his civil reorganization of France was in the 
main just and democratic (and it was), why suppose that his 
wars were undertaken in the absurd and futile hope of reviving 
a pale image of the empire of Charlemagne ? No one realized 
better than Napoleon that the days of feudalism and family 
privilege were gone for ever; he mistrusted artificial aristec- 
racy. Why should we not credit him with the foresight to 
perceive that the future of Kuropean democracy could only be 
safe in the United States of Europe?) Napoleon did not 
oppress the peoples of the countries he assimilated, nor rob 
them to anything like the extent the Directoire had done ; 
witness the fact that the Poles and the Italians fought heroic- 
ally in the retreat from Moscow. 

The three books which have provoked these reflections do 
not add anything essential to our conception of Napoleon, 
Mr. Belloc has traced the campaign of 1812 in that persuasive 
and omniscient manner so familiar to war-time readers of 
Land and Water. Brigadicr-General Batlard’s book provides 
an excellent outline of Napoleon from the point of view of a 
soldier who understands the theory and practice of his profes- 
sion. M. Elie Faure attempts something more ambitious. 
Ilis book contains just remarks on Nepcleon and much 
rhetorical enthusiasm, the whole composed in that declamatory 
and hysterical style which makes M. Faure’s otherwise inter- 
esting books so displeasing to many people. If M. Faure 
seems 40 comprehend the greatness of Napoleon in away which 
is extremely rare in England, the value of his ideas is almost 
entirely discounted by the quite fatuous rhetoric with which 


he falsifics them, Ruicuarp ALDINGYON. 


ay 
—<—<—<——— 


RED BEAR OR YELLOW DRAGoy 


Red Bear or Yellow Dragon. 
tuno. 15s.) 


By Marguerite Harrison, (Bren. 
Mrs. Harrison sees everything as a bird's-eye View ; every. 
thing she learns takes its place in her mind with other facts, 
giving them their proper significance. When she writes of 
Japan and Mongolia and Russia, they are spread out for us: we 
can understand their need for expansion here, the reason for a 
campaign there, the necessary link of commerce with another 
country somewhere else. The economic problems of the F 
East become comprehensible and exciting. 

Mrs. Harrison travelled through Japan, Sakhalin, Eastern 
Siberia and China, but it was when she started for Outer 
Mongolia that the exciting part of her journey began. Mop. 
golia is one of the few places left which call up that shuddering 
curiosity that is so enjoyable and so rarely aroused now that 
the Arctic regions are as familiar as Wimbledon, and Mexieg 
and Peru have grown somewhat sordid. Mrs. Harrison's 
account makes the country rather less magical than it seemed; 
it is just as curious, but it is funny rather than sinister, 
Mongolia has borrowed one or two institutions from the West, 
to show, as it were, that she can keep up to date too. One is 4 
Foreign Office. It is painted bright blue and you find the 
Foreign Minister by wandering out through the back yard 
and into his kitchen. Another is a Communist party, whose 
function in this particular country would seem rather obscure, 
But the only person of any real importance to the cheerful 
nomad peasants is Bogda Gegen, the eighth living Buddha. 
IIe lives in the monastery of Gon Dan and leads a very unholy 
life, over-eating and over-drinking and collecting motor-cars 
which he does not use. He has a quaint sense of humour, 
When large bands of pilgrims gather every year for his blessing, 
underneath his balcony, he ends the ceremony by throwing 
whatever comes to hand on to their heads. Once it was 
pepper. 

Mrs. Larrison stayed at Urga for ten days, and then decided 
to take the centuries-old caravan trail north to Kiakhta and 
Chita to investigate conditions there. Chita was then 
* White ~*~; “ Red” territory she had to avoid, as she had 
been expelled from Moscow two years before, after ten 
months’ imprisonment. No one else was making this journey, 
for winter was coming on and the road was dangerous for 
many reasons, but quite undeterred by warnings, she set out 
alone with a merry, talkative Russian driver in his antique 
carriage drawn by three horses, one lame, one unbroken, and 
one a veteran of twenty years. Mrs. Harrison calls the road 
to Kiakhta “ the bloodstained road.” 
had swept over it again and again, and the Mongol farmers 
had continually to flee to the hills to live on grass and herhs 
while their farms were burnt and their children murdered. 
All along the road she came to wrecked homes—the mud huts 
with felt roofs in which the Mongol peasant lives 
widow or half a family had crept back to live as best they 
might till the next invasion. Another result of the wars was 
the bands of brigands who lurked in the woods and pounced 


ar 


Russians and Chinese 


where a 


out on travellers to murder as well as to rob. Wolves were yet 
another peril. Mrs. Harrison saw both. 
drove furiously along the deserted road in order to get to the 
next inn by night. Here they would sleep with six or eight 
peasants on the floor ofa filthy hut and start off again at day- 


livery day the party 


break, Several rivers crossed their road and sometimes they 
had to wait till the water was frozen sufliciently to let theny 
pass. Once when they stepped at noon at an inn she saw a 
man sitting in a deserted hut clumsily irying to make a brick 
stove. Ile was singing the “ Internationale’ and = was 
obvieusly an educated man. Thinking he was a Communist 
agitator she told him she hoped to get to Russia. He toid het 
that he had been a professor at Odessa, had taken part in the 
Revolution of 1905, had been imprisoned and exiled and 
returned to an important position after the last revolution, 
‘Then suddenly he lost his faith in it and himself, and, leaving 
his wife and children, he came out to this deserted spot to 
work out his spiritual salvation. 

“ Something was wrong in the Marxian theory. TI tried to solve 
the riddle until I thought I should go mad and then I came here to 
vet away from it. 1 live like an‘aninal . I am sorry you came. 


You remind me of things I want to forget. Perhaps some day I shall 
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By CHARLES MURREY 
ts N attention to the art of life,” wrote the late True, there are cases where mental deficiency is trazcable to 


Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll, “ will help us to make 
the best of ourselves and the best of things.” 

It is a remark which provokes much thinking. We are 
apt to te ake life too much for granted; we forget that it is 
truly an arf and not a mere process of existence. 

The cynical observation that “life is just one dern 
thing after another” represents a condition of affairs 
which is, unfortunately, only too common. So many 
people fail to realize those possibilities which life offers 
toallof us. Itis the consequence of our failure to regard 
life as an art and to study it accordingly. 

How to live—how to ‘* make the best of ourselves and 
the best of things ’—is, I suppose, the one branch of 
knowledge which is not taught by any of our-schools and 
universities: we are left to gain that knowledge 
incidentally—and fragmentarily. 

It is because, in my view, the Galton System teaches 
the Art of Life in the truest and most practical sense that 
{ have become so interested in the Institute and its work. 
Recently [ expressed my strong opinion that it fore- 
shadowed a movement which would become national, and 
everything [ have since seen or heard has confirmed me 
in that opinion. When once the comprehensive nature of 
the Galton teaching is appreciated its universal adoption 
is inevitable—so well does it nang Pye purposes and pro- 
mote the success and hap ypiness of all who study it. It 
simplifies living : it enriches life 7” 

WHAT IS HAPPINESS ? 

The Galton represents a wholly new conception of mind train- 
ing designed to promote not only the material objects of life 
money-making and the attainment of position and prestige—but 
also the pleasures and liberties of life. I think that no course 
of study ce uld contribute more directly or more substantially to 
that state of mental tranquillity which we call “ happiness.” 

The Galton Course is not a technical course: it does not aim 


at comprehending the whole, or even a major part, of that 
immense science—Psychology. Indeed, there would be little 


fit to the average man or woman were the course merely to 
resent or discuss the abstruse problems or the higher flights o! 











vi « 
that science 
The aim is better: it is to present, in the simplest form, the 
findings of psychologists as they apf ly to the practical needs and 
ip fe 4 < f In that direction, i hold, there is much 
beneficial and highly important work to be done. 
I ical training is a widely accepted fact; it is almost—as it 
ald | an indispensable item in the national education. Its 
benefits are so direct and so manifest that none but the dullard 
c | ect not to sex them 
But tl importance and yalue of menial fratning has t 
hit] been widely recognized. The word “ psychology ” still 
rightens the less enlightened section of the community and, t 
them, represents something which smacks of the schools and 
h has 1 ictual plac in the work-a-day w I 
Che reality is so far different that, were the importance h 
( it} cash” sense) universally under | 
| y mat man who would not mal L matte 
( 1 t 1 » the Galton Course | 
i 1s | | i t t the hia iL 1 Nn ai 
ill tr Vy may acsiicve Ce i ( 
i d we use the word “ success ” not merely in relati 
nal progress, but also in its greatet pee ut lh 
Si inalysis would speedily ro lL the unpleasant truth that th y 
] ! 1” thi life instead « shaping a deliberate ¢ 
INCREASED POWERS AND POSS IBILIT IES 
ckhoned by willt ithe 7 " 
( a mu et incd man whe i fra | 
Untrained, undirected energy fails of its ful ect; whetl 
physical or mental. Apply infelligen: to cithe til 
is, at once, an almost limitiess incre: of pow nd possibility 
Che Galton Co then, aims to show how the power to apply 
that intelligent direction may be acquired. It its studen 
in poss n the principal truths of psychological science which 
most closely affect modern life. As 1 have already id, tt 
Galton is in nowise a lechuical Course; it is far better, for it 


comprises a series of lessons in which important facts are set 
forth in the clearest and simplest language and their immediate 
relation to everyday life « —— ined and illustrated. The truths ot 
Science lose nothing of their value when they are stated in th 
languag ot everyday life. 

The old popular idea that “brains are a gift” and that mental 
eficiency (what is termed “ cleverness ”) depends upon circum 
stances beyond human control, is a fallacy almost as mischievous 
as, say, the old doctrine of the divine 1 


infallibili ty of the priesthood, 





ht of kings, or the 





inherited defects, but we are discussing normal men and women 
Normal men and women are pretty cqual in regard to / ential 
brain-power. It is in respect of cultivation that differences exis 
Just as painstaking agricuituri 
plot of land than a less enterprising neighbour, so the man nd 
conscious ly or unconsciously, tratis : 
eater degree of “brain power’ 


“MAGICAL” RESULTS 

The student of the Galton Course is n 1 
of “magical” results. The neglect of, it may be, years cannot be 
remedied by the results of a few hours’ reading. To suggest that 
would be transparent dishonesty, What the Institute ; ally pro- 
mises is set given con scientious study of the Course an a equally 


will produce far mors from hi 














couscienti us performance of the ¢ xercises set, the student ill, 
from. tne very frst, e conscious ot a distinct an PFORressiv 
improvement continuing until a point is reached where he can 
feel that his mind, from being an organ of unknown power and 


variable energy, has become a well-disciplined and (ully-cnergized 
directive force which he may depend upen to carry him to 
whatsoever goal he has in view. 
Two further observations must be mad 

V'IRST. The Lessons—-and the working exercises in connection 
with them—have been prepared by well-known psychologists 
whose experience in the practical application of the science has 
been gained in dealing with men-and women of every degrec 
and of every vocation, No untried theory has been set down 








in the lessons; nothing is included which has not been sul 
jected to the severest tests. Hence the confidence with which 
{ urge the adoption of this admirable system of mind-trainins 
1 repeat that, provided that it is conscientiously studied and 
digested, and that the prescribed exercises are duly practised, 
it cannot fail to yield the results promised 

YECOND,. The lessens are based upon the natural laws govern- 


il s the operations of the brain No artificial processes ¢ 

stimulating or assisting a faculty is introduced. lor instance, 
the use of mnemonics as an “aid” to mory 1s not 
attempted, although from ancient times up to the present day 
many ingenious systems of mnemonics have heen invented and 
used. But, like drugs and stimulants, these artificial aids do 
not strengthen the natural faculty; they are is crutches, 
difficult to dispense with. The mind can be de oped without 
these doubtful aids by training upon natural lines—the benclit 


{ which training is net only permanent, but which has the 
! ast ° - 


a dditional a lyant 2 Oo CCONOMIZING h in al isc 
4 ort, 
‘The Galton Course has already been adopted hy 1 numbers 
oi pro essional and busin >men and women—includiny Doctor 
yicitors, Journalists, 11 Bat Is En ; 
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realiso why we Communists have failed. It will come to me all 
at once, and then I will go back with new courage.” 

She arrived eventually at Chita, but a day or two before the 
town had turned “ Red,” and twenty-four hours after her 
arrival she was arrested as a returned deportee, sent to 
Moscow under guard and imprisoned. For two months she 
faced with apparent equanimity and no malice at all the 
prospect cither of death or three years’ imprisonment at 
Irkutsk. Then suddenly she was released and told to leave 
the country immediately. She had time, however, to look 
about her and note some interesting changes in the social and 
political life of Moscow that had grown up during her two 
years’ absence. 

The first part of the book is necessarily less sensational than 
the part which deals with her travels after she left China for 
Mongolia, but she brought to every interview or garden 
party or railway journey a mind so alert and receptive that 
her accounts of them read like adventures. She met everyone 
from Chang Tso-Lin to Dieterichs, the mystical ‘“ White” 
general; from the leading Japanese actress to Petrovitch, 
the lost Serbian ‘ White ” soldier whom she helped at some risk 
to escape to his home. She never allowed any of them to 
sway her judgment of the facts as she knew them—though 
they were skilful speakers. She knew her subject well enough 
to be able to take the case up where they laid it down. She 
always kept her bird’s-eye view of the situation. B.C.B 


ANTON TCHEKHOV 


The Life and Letters of Anton Tchekhov. Translated and 
edited by S. S. Koteliansky and Philip Tomlinson. (Cassell. 
16s. net.) 


In April, 1890, a young doctor, neither well off nor in good 
health, left Moscow entirely on his own account to visit 
Saghalien, the Russian penal settlement off the East Siberian 
coast. Friends protested: they probably thought that as 
this young man, Anton 'I’chekhoy, had not long been awarded 
the Poushkin literary prize it was unwise of him to abandon 
even temporarily a promising career as a writer of humorous 
short stories to go off on a wild-goose chase. One of them 
said that Saghalien was of no use or interest to anyone. 
T’chekhov replied :— 

“Can this be true? Saghalien can be useless and uninteresting 
only to a society which does not exile thousands to it. . . . Sag- 
halien is a place of the most unbearable sufferings of which man, 
free or captive, is capable. . . . It is evident that we have sent 
millions of men to rot in prison, have destroyed them—casuelly, 
without thinking, barbarously—we have driven men in fetters 
through the cold 10,000 versts ... have depraved them, havo 
multiplied criminals, and tho blame for all this we have thrown 
upon the gaolers. . . . Now all educated Europe knows that it is 
not the superintendents that are to blame, but all of us.” 

Ife arrived in July after crossing Russia and Siberia by 
steamer, postchaise and steamer again, a sufficiently difficult 
and agitated journey, which he described in his letters home in 
that lively tone of gaiety mingled with shrewdness which had 
already made his contributions to newspapers remarkable. 
Although he arrived utterly unknown, he set to work at once, 
rising early and going to bed late,speaking to every one of the 
convicts and settlers and making a complete census of the 
population. Three months later he sailed for home, via Singa- 
pore and the Red Sea. 

“T have brought away a horrid feoling . . . as I remember it 
Saghalien seems to be a perfect hell. . . . God’s world is a good 
place. The one thing not good in it is we.” 

After the Saghalien trip Tehekhov, thanks to his increasing 
success as a writer, was able to buy a rather ramshackle estate 
in the country, to which the family moved. There he wrote 
some of his best and most famous stories, no longer the “ news- 
paper rubbish ” of the earlier days. Up to that time he had 
written “as reporters write their notes under fire,” holding 
back his best material for fear of spoiling it in his necessary 
haste to make money : now he was able to take a little longer 
(though never very long) over his work, in the intervais of 
cultivating the estate, and giving medical attention to the 
neighbouring peasants, surrounded with relatives, visitors and 
pet animals, always forced to borrow money from editors and 
always paying it back later. This humanitarian doctor with a 
talent for writing devoted all his short, busy life to other 
people in the most natural, least goody-goody way imaginable ¢ 


eS 
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indeed, his literary work was only begun as means of earning 
money for his parents while he studied for a medical degree, 
One moment he was getting a blind man provided for; the 
next, with a sincerity which must have been stimulating 
criticizing the work of his contemporaries. Another time 
Tchekhoy used every endeavour to establish a bankrupt 
Chronicle of Surgery on a firm basis, simply because he thought 
it useful. He provided books for the Saghalien schools, 
started a library in his native town, built a school for the 
peasant children near his new country house, and, in Spite of 
increasing bad health, gave his services vigorously during 
famines and outbreaks of cholera. As a result of many 
articles and a handbook he wrote about the Saghalien settle. 
ment, which interested not only the general readers but 
people in Government circles, various reforms in the penal 
system followed. 

If he was good to people, it was because he believed it the 
sensible, the necessary thing to be. He was “ practical,” de- 
tested theorizing about art or morality, and seems to haye 
believed that salvation, both for Russia and for humanity, 
lies neither in religion nor philosophy, but in an alert and 
truthful scientific attitude to life. 

The short stories which he wrote have had as world-wide 
an influence as they have had success: although he has 
been dead twenty years he remains one of the most modern of 
writers. In his imitators he has been less than well served 
perhaps, for they have all been gloomy and a little bitter, 
while Tchekhov himself, however sordid or cynical his subjects, 
by the very objectivity and passionate truthfulness of his 
treatment, makes his tales ring with an inspiring note. An 
intense but sometimes sorrowful love of humanity is implicit 
in everything he wrote: although one sees again and again 
from his letters how utterly he believed in the objective and 
the non-moral attitude to art. While he tried his best to 
avoid cynicism, he also insisted :— 

“An artist must not be the judge of his characters or of what 
they say, but only an impartial witness. .. .”’ 

* Youare right in demanding that an artist should take a conscious 
attitude to his work, but you confuse two conceptions : the solution 
of @ question and the correct setting of a question. ‘The latter alone is 
obligatory for an artist.” 

To this man good writing was a matter of wise and honest 
seeing. Ue was angty when his friend Souvorin took the hero 
of his play, Ivanov, for a “ scoundrel”; indeed, he had no 
patience ever with those who looked either for saints or 
scoundrels in his work. And when he heard that Merezhkoy- 
sky called his famous Monk a “ failure,’ he wrote :— 

** To divide people into successes and failures is to look at human 
nature from a narrow, preconceived point of view. . . . Are you 
a@ success or not? Am I? And Napoleon? .... What is the 
criterion 2? One needs to be a god to be able to distinguish success 
from failure without being mistaken.” 

In translating and editing Tehekhov’s letters Mr. Kote- 
liansky and Mr. Tomlinson will certainly have earned the 
gratitude not only of the devoted admirers of the writer, but 
of all amateurs of psychology and literature. True, many ef 
the letters have appeared before in the charming collection 
which Mrs. Constance Garnett gave us in 1920, and we really 
regret that from this selection all the letters written on the 
journey across Siberia have been omitted, and also those which 
Tchekhov wrote from his country place, which are amongst 
the most enchantingly gay and descriptive he ever penned. 
On the other hand, there is much that is new in the present 
volume. As Tchekhov’s health became worse, while his 
prestige was increasing, the letters become less happy, more 
business-like. Money affairs obviously worried him very 
much. Even so, the old spirit was there, as is perfectly clear 
in the letters from the Riviera about the Dreyfus case : even 
his last note to his sister a few days before his death is from 
the same affectionate, vivid creature who dashed off the first 
charming letter of the series. 

A short biography prefaces the letters themselves, together 
with papers from Tchekhov’s brother on the raw material 
from which some of the stories and plays were drawn, and on 
the author's attitude to the theatre. And, happily for those 
munerous readers who will wish to pick up this book again and 
again, whether to reconsider its revclations of the artistic 
temperament, or merely to savour again the charm of 
Tchekhov as a man, there is appended a short but useful index. 

Tris Barry. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S New Book: 


TALES OF HEARSAY 


7s. Od. net. 
I 











Daily Mail ys “A remarkable addition to the long list o : aily Telegraph says:——“In every way worthy to take their place 
Conrad’s «reat works.” in the Author's Collected Works.” ~ P ' 

dD ] itch say “One of the most remarkable books of he Scotsman $ “It makes a substantial addition to Conrad’ 
shor ever 1 best work.” F — 

} r ( a The four tales are no unconsi lered The Spe tor say * The tories are thoroughly worthy 

, They are of the stuff by which he will be judged. H of him, and illustrative of his qu . 7 ‘ 








MYSTICISM AND CATHOLICISM. By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 12s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with various aspects, psychological and otherwise, of mystical religion. It gives a sketch of the origins, history, and 
subsequent decadence of mysticism; and a contrast is drawn between its pristine grandeur and the vulgarity and puerilities of its 


later mani ifestations. 


THE TYRANNY OF TIME: EINSTEIN or BERGSON? 
By CHARLES NORDMANN. 10s. 6d. net. 


This work is mainly devoted to the controversy raging between Relativists and their opponents, in which Einstein and Bergson 








are the prot igonists. 

‘ . Noramann is a brilliant writer, who can infuse the spirit of poetry and romance to hi ere eae er er ee 
essentials. An astronomer of some distinction himself, ke has done a good deal to promutgat he theories of Einstein and bring them within 
reach of the get ocak pabiie.” The Scotsim 
THIS FOR REMEMBRANCE By LORD COLERIDGE. 15s. net. 
One of the most successful books of reminiscences ¢ published in recent times, 

; of home, political and legal life, and eat of "Jes tia *—jol fo 


t is exquisitely written wt th its polished skete! 
th et hese d raconteur. Daily News. 


ne 


A ‘SHEAF OF MEMORIES By FRANK SCUDAMORE. 15s. net. 


Frank Scudamore, the author and doyen of the old-time war correspondents, is one of the most travelled men in E irope and one 


who in his time has met everyone worth Snowing 


udamor is the brichtest book of memoirs I have read for a long time. Daily Tixps 


Keble Howard’s Humorovs Mastrrricce. Robert W. Chambers’ Great Success. 
“THE FAST LADY” 7s. 6d. net. THE TALKERS | 7s. 6d. net. 








fth Jmpression. j 
The funniest hook of ‘the eason. . . . Yow won't care a * A pretty daring conecption this requirin kilful handling 
ON if the family is bathing in the basement, nor 1f_the roof is in Chambers accomplishes his task ith _ hrillia ance that we 1 
the garden. That's the pong of amusing story ‘ The Fast Lady’ is! he has siven the talkers something to talk about for quite 
It puts the extinguisher on minor worrt s.°—The Tatler. i time to com DD T< raph 
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Twice Thirty ..| The Lodge- Sincisveln Correspondence 
Somr Suorr anp Simpl ANNALS OF THE Roan. Selection from the Corre po of Theodor R evel na 
By Epowaxp W. Box, Author of “ E. W. Bok-—An Autobiography.” Henry Cabot Lodge, 18S4-1918 
18s. wet In 2 Volumes. £22 he 
A fascinating narrative revealing the pers¢ side of the author’s The geriod over witch tu “areas ' ' Bet ates 
life, the 1 mpit ition of the title being that at € age ol 60 & man, life of hoth antes spondents it cludin ie sevelt’: "Pre ide J —— a 
Ving &3 ned someth ne ef wisdom, esr es ec what things were Lodge’s Chairman isht a of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
ortant in his life 1d in life in general, Senate Practically very important political development, both 
foreici id domestic, i 1} , leadis whos , o 4 
The Ways of the Mind —_ ign pols saggy yi ! vriling in 
Srepy ano Use or Psycnorocy. I 
By Hiney Fostrm Apams, Associate Professor of Psychology, | Studies from Ten Literatures 
University of Michigan, » ao - Jae ee ™ 
Jilu ted 12mo, cloth, 8s. Gd. net By Ernest Boyp, Author o freland I yh = 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHIC INSTINCT 


Through Thirty Years, 1892-1922: A Personal Narrative. 
By, Henry Wickham Steed. 2 vols. (Heinemann. 32s.) 
Everywhere: the Memoirs of an Explorer. By A. Henry 

Savage Landor. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin. 30s.) 
What I Remember. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett, J.P., LL.D. 
Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
The Memoirs of Major-General Sir Hugh 
K.C.B., C.V.O. Edited and Completed by Major-General 
Sie C. FE. Callwell, K.C.B.  Lllustrated. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
Memoirs of General Sir George Richard Greaves, G.C.B., 
&ec. Written by Himself. Illustrated. (Murray. 15s.) 
Days of a Knight : an Octogenarian’s Medley of Memories, 
Life, Travel, Sport, Adventure. By Sir Charles A. Payton, 
M.V.O. (“ Sarcelle’’). Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
Reminiscences of an Old Physician. By Robert Bell, M.D., 
&c. Illustrated. (Murray. 16s.) 
HeMAwN beings enjoy utterance and never so much as when 
they are talking about themselves. These facts are at the 
root of all literature; but they explain more particularly 
the passion for autobiography. The further fact that people 
generally talk their best with their own life for subject may 
be held to justify publishers in the enormous output of such 
work. Yet a certain measure ought to be observed. Ideally 
speaking, the autobiography should be unique: once is as 
often as anyone should tell the story of his life : and certainly 
it should never be a réchauffé of other and earlier volumes. 
Three books in the pile catalogued at the head of this notice 
conform to the ideal. Sir George Greaves had assuredly 
never written a book before he commenced author in his nine- 


McCalmont, 


tieth year, and recalled the phases of his long existence —and 
with most gusto those that were furthest from him. What 


results is a really attractive picture of Indian service in the 
British Army of pre-Mutiny days. It is pleasant to find the 
old man saying that the sport he had in Kashmir of that time 
seems like a dream—too enchanting to have been real. Also 
it adds a real footnote to history to learn that news of the 
Mutiny reached him by way of a circular letter to all * officers 
shooting in Kashmir,” bidding them rejoin. So unexpected 
as that was it. He saw little of the actual struggle, his regi- 
ment lying north of it. Indeed, the only fighting of which 
he tells much is the half-forgotten Maori War, which left him 
with a strong admiration for the-Maoris, whether as friends or 
foes. He was with Wolseley in Ashanti, but, saving that this 
story has been sufliciently told elsewhere, he wisely goes on 
to his later and less interesting experiences when he was a 
prominent figure in the * Wolseley gang.” Another soldier, 
but of junior rank, in the same group was Sir Hugh MeCalmont, 
and he too tells us his life and adventures with zest —-though 
with an unforgivable indulgence for youthful practical jokes. 
Hlis book makes one realise that even after purchase had been 
abolished, money greatly helped an ollicer’s career. This 
subaltern in the 9th Lancers heard of the Red River Expe- 
dition and decided to get long leave and go out in the hope 
of being taken on, as only a rich man could do. This step 
gave him his first experience of active service and founded his 
friendship with Wolseley, who, in 1876, suggested that he 
should go at his own expense to China, on intelligence work. 
He showed energy there, became known, and was asked for by 
Layard for military attaché when the Russo-Turkish War 
broke out,and he has a very interesting story of the Armenian 
campaign. Later he was with Wolseley in Cyprus as A.D.C., 
then in South Africa, where he saw the downfall of Sekukuni; 
and after that, as the Afghan War had broken out, Wolseley 
again suggested that he should go and look for chances-—once 
more at his own expense. His Colonel objected that some- 
body else should have a turn at long leave of this sort, but 
nobody else was prepared to pay for the privilege ; and so 
Sir Hugh saw something of that campaign also. In short, 
his volume makes one feel what a vast deal of experience a 
rich, active and intelligent young man who liked his pro- 
fession could obtain in the British Army of pre-War times ; 
and also what a deal better fun pre-War war used to be. 

Sir Charles Payton is another man who can talk on paper, 
and certainly he has plenty to draw on. For the first thirty- 
five years he was as rolling a stone as ever rolled; wandered, 
tramping, trading, clerking or diamond digging in Europe, 
America, South Africa and finally Morocco. Then came the 
chance that made him a Consul for thirteen years at Mogador ; 
afterwards he was at Genoa, and lastly at Calais. He, of 
course, has wiitten before and once or twice lapses into 





—— 


réchauffé. Skip these passages ; but if you care about fishing 
note the information which almost every chapter containg, 
Probably nobody else has fished so ubiquitously or with go 
open a basket for anything from stickleback to shark, 

Dr. Robert Bell also was a fisherman, and once saught 
eleven dozen trout in a day. We regret to say that he hag 
been unable to interest us in any other phase of his experience, 
It is not given to everyone to reminisce amusingly, or eyer 
readably. Mrs. Fawcett, though not exhilarating, is readable 
What she remembers has, of course, chiefly to do with women’; 
suffrage ; but interest lies in the sketch of her husband, the 
blind Postmaster-General, and specially in her study of 
Cambridge in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies, when the Head of g 
College had to explain to a retired Admiral that at Cambridge 
their intimacy would not be continued: etiquette forbade, 
Kennedy, the Professor of Greek, is described in two admirable 
pages ; even better is the Master of Trinity Hall and his lady, 
who thus rebuked the College cook :— 

““*Potage Windsor, very right and proper; Potage a la Reine, 
not a word against it; but Potage Princesse Louise, Z will not have 
it; I never approved of that marriage.’ ’ 

The other two books are in a different category, for they 
are the work of authors who have already written volumin- 
ously. It is indeed probable that the late Mr. Savage Landor 
in no way exhausted the story of his adventures, for he was born 
to have things happen to him. At two he fell twenty feet off 
a wall: at three and a half he was kissed by Garibaldi, and, 
when he wrote, he could still reeall the feel of his bristly 
red beard and the look of his ‘impressive leonine head.” 
(Such a memory is a snare to the autobiographer: it 
makes him over-copious.) At four and a half he tore 
out cight front teeth while trying to climb a fruit tree ; at 
five he was nearly hanged by sticking his head through 
a grating; and at six by jumping off a ladder with a loop 
round his neck. And apparently it has gone on like that 
ever since. The world has read of what befel him in ‘Tibet and 
other climates and countries, but one cannot restrain a feeling 
that these adventures are less interesting because they would 
not have happened to anyone else. For example, in Scotland 
Mr. Landor was challenged to walk against one of the local 
gillies, and this attendant opened proceedings by contemptu- 
ously asserting that he would have to bring the gentleman back 
on a stretcher in half-an-hour. Well, of course, Mr. Landor 
walked his opponent dead beat. But it is surely a very rare 
thing to find a Highland gillie other than courteous and 
deferential in speech—-whatever thoughts may be inside him. 
Mr. Landor’s experiences end with the War, of which he saw 
the whole front from Antwerp to Salonica—-as an observer—a 
very enviable experience. Heaven only knows what would 
have happened to him if he had found himself for twenty-four 
hours in the line. 

Mr. Wickham Steed’s book, though in a sense a memoir, is 
not an autobiography at all. Noticeably and appropriately 
it is the only one of the batch which has no photograph of the 
author (the rest are generous in this respect to the point of 
It is a diplomatic history of Europe for the past 
thirty years told from the standpoint of one man’s observa- 
tion, though some really autobiographic pages describe how he 
qualified to secure his access to the standpoint, and _inci- 
dentally show how Paris and France looked to a_ student 
trained in German thought. Like every journalist of con- 
sequence, Mr. Steed magnifies his office—his own and his 
paper's; but he does so with little self-revelation. We sce 
the Times correspondent only in his official capacity, and we 
hear only his official utterance. But the style of the foreign 
correspondent of the Times is unautobiographie ; it is un- 
suited to the Memoir, and one feels that Mr. Steed might have 
made a better book—-since he must be so impersonal in style 
—by making it less personal in arrangement. Yet this is to 
be over-captious : and these two volumes contain an immense 
deal of information on the history which is hardest to come by 
—that of the last quarter of a century. To review such a 
book is impossible without reopening endless controversies 
in international polities ; but the second volume devoted to 
the War gives many interesting glimpses into the byways of 
propaganda—where Mr. Steed had special relations with his 
friends the Czecho-Slovaks. But really the best thing that 
can be said of the book or its author is that the hero of the 
work is not Mr. Stced but the Times. 


excess). 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


THE GUARDS DIVISION 


UNITED Srares OF AMERICA BY THE 


(CopyRIGHT IN THE 

‘ New York Times.]} 

uards Division in the Great War, 1915-1918. 

Headlam, D.S.O. (late Lieut.-Colonel, General 
Foreword by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


36s. net.) 


History of the G 
By Cuthbert 
Staff, B.E.F.). 
(John Murray. 

qu: Guards throughout their history have been an extra- 

ordinarily self-contained, self-regarding body. They have 
ared immensely about what they have thought of themselves, 
and of each other, but very little about what the larger public, 
and even what the rest of the Army, have thought of them. 

As to the opinions of the Government, and the War Office, 

and the authorities generally, they have been usually quite 

indifferent, though at the same time perfectly “ regular” 
They have had their own very strict 


and well-behaved. 
standards from 


standards of conduct, duty and discipline ; 
which any falling away is looked upon as nothing less than a 
tragedy, but as long as these have not been violated they have 
been content to carry on in a kind of Olympian isolation. 

But, after all, isolation is not the right word. It seems 
to suggest a kind of chilly aloofness from the rest of mankind 
which is by no means the Guards’ attitude. They may at 
heart think themselves superior to other people. We all 
do that ; but they have not the bad taste to make any claim 
of this kind. All they claim is that they are different from 
the rest of the military world—different both in kind and in 
degree. This attitude of difference has been and is most 
sedulously and ingeniously cultivated by everybody con- 
nected with the Brigade, and often in a way which is not a 
little amusing to the student of social behaviour. There is 
a special and peculiar nuance in their salute, in their vocal 
tones on parade, in their training system (videlicet Caterham), 
and in their clothes. The Guards Field Service dress in 
several particulars, so I am informed, approaches to civilian 
wear, and so would have made a splendid text for Carlyle’s 
Their technical language, again, 
is strange and apart. They do not know what “ mufti” 
means, though they have heard that such a word is used 
by the Line. 

No one must suppose from this that they despise the Line. 
They admire them and their great deeds just as does the rest 


it is more of a civilian’s admiration than 


* Clothes yhilosopher.”’ 
I | 


of the nation; but 
of a professionals. 

Here comes in a curious reflection. The Guards, officers 
and men, are much more in touch with the civil life of Britain 
than the rest of the Army. They are not Palace troops 
and never have been ; but they are essentially London troops 
aid share the great city’s admirable insouciance. They are 
Poco-curantes to a man. The Guards have always been 
popular among all classes in the metropolis. They never 
take or give unnecessary offence. But that is the Cockney 
spirit allover. The Guards officers, when they are subalterns, 
live for the most part with their families and are scattered over 
London. When they marry they have town houses of their 
own, and live when off duty not a military but a non-military 
life, mixing freely with all sorts and conditions of people, 
The Guardsman may be in Parliament, and often is, without 
resigning. For these reasons the Guards officer does not 
take the professional, messroom, barrack-square view of men 
and things. He prides himself on being a man of the world, 
and with him it is distinctly good form if he can manage 
to be a bit of a Radical. When Labour views penetrate the 
Army on a big seale this will, one may feel sure, first appear 
among Guards oflicers and last in the Territorials. hese, 
indeed, may even beat the Marines in unbending Conservatism. 

But they know that they ean only indulge in this attitude 
if they are able to show that they have all the soldierly quali- 
ties developed in the highest degree. Their quasi-isclation 
from the rest of the Army must be justified by doing their 


military duties as wellas, and if possible just a little better 


than, the very best units of the Line. Therefore there has 

always been an intense, if well-controlled, or even concealed, 
, 

‘of competition in the Guards. The effect of this spirit 


may in peace time have occasionally given rise to charges of 
* side’ and military foppery, but in the field the result has 
been excellent. On that all the world is agreed. 

The Guards feel that in the War their Division did as well 
as every well-informed expected it to do—and 
better than that no one could do. But that being so they 
naturally wanted it to be put en permanent record. At the 
same time they wanted the record done in Guards style. There 
must be no ** frills,” no rhetoric, no patting themselves on the 
back, and generally, no ‘“‘ damned nonsense.”” There must, 
in fact, be nothing which could make the newly-joined and 
feels vicariously 


person 


super-supercilious subaltern feel hot, as he 
when he is foreed, as he may be at manoeuvres, or if he is aide- 
de-camp to a General, to attend “ infantry functions,” and 
hear garrulous Generals and rhetorical Colenels cover their 
units with ‘* dreadful butter.’ From a Guards record all 
such things must be strictly banished. In fact, the Guards 
like their history told in the spirit of the log-book of the 
‘Shannon’; Chesepeake ; engaged Chesepeake ; 
took Chesepeake.”? That was all the ‘ Shannon’s’ 
thought it necessary to record. When he was 
decorate his vessel in honour of her triumph he utterly refused 
to countenance any suc! The ‘Shannon,’ he 
said, had always been ** a very unassuming ship,” and would 
so continue. 

In Colonel Headlam’s History of the Guards Division the 
Guards have got exactly what I feel sure the majority of them 
wanted. It is true that the result cannot by any subtlety of 
language be said to be a readable book. Indeed, the general 
reader will probably regard it as among the most unreadable 
works of prose that he has ever beheld. All the same, this 
superb indifference to providing anything in the shape of 
** fat’? gives it a distinction all its own. It is absolutely 
I defy even the most ingenious and sceret 


** Saw 
commander 
asked to 


proceedings. 


** rot **-proof, 
master of the art of crabbing to find any passage of which he 
can say with a show ‘Isn't that awful? How 
could anyone write such utter rot? Isn’t that squalid, senti- 


of reason : 
mental rubbish ?”? It may be dreary, but it is never silly or 
open to these particular taunts. 

But though Ihave been obliged to describe the spirit inwhich 
these two volumes are written, and also to make it clear that 
they could have been written in no other spirit if they were 
to satisfy the Guards’ feelings and Guards’ traditions, I 
already tried to that the Guards are not 
I know by experience that they are nothing of 
I} have seen them, in London, 


have show 
inhuman. 
the kind in peace or in war. 
on manoeuvres, at Caterham, and in France 
they were the easiest, most friendly and most delightful 
of hosts; and this not because I happened to * know them 
as the schoolboys say, but because it was natural 


and always 


at home,”’ 
to them to be informally and sinecrely pleasant to a guest. 

I saw them in November, 1915, in the trenches fn front of 
the Aubers Ridge---trenches which messy 
hopelessly water-logged as it is possible to imagine. 
them also in their billets, and heard exeellent war talk of the 
best kind at breakfast and lunch and dinner and in various 
walks and rides, and nothing could have been better than 
the tone they displayed. The spirit at La Gorgue, the Guards 
headquarters, was exactly right, and I look back to my visit 
as throwing a light never to be forgotten on the famous 


were as and as 


I saw 


regiments there represented. 

Yet, when I turn to the pages in Vol. I., devoted to the 
time spent in front of the Aubers Ridge, I find it diflicult to 
realize that I am reading about the appalling conditions 
at this part of the line—conditions endured with the utmost 
patience and good temper. This is what is said about it 
by Colonel Headlam : 

“The front line defences in the 
Guards Division, owing to the marshy ground in which they were 
and not trenches. These 
swiumer months 


1 


new sector occupied by the 


situnted, consisted of breastworks 
breastworks had been much neglected during the 
although of great thickness at their base, were by no means 


and, 
oot at the top. In many places along the line the parapets 
to q 


bullet-p 
were tumbling 





pieces and the revetimnents were in a state of 





complete dilapidation throughout t entire area. It was at once 
realized that unless immediate steps were taken to improve the 
defences the bad weather ef the winter would bring about a total 
( lapse ot the front line ! concittor in rear were il inything 
worse. The conununieat 1. trenches, which were of especial 
importance in a region where there was s¢ liitle cover and in whi h 
the ene rik 1 @% nt observation, were alr ly full of 
water, and the devec ly wd defended lecalitics, which formed 
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the rear defences along the Rue de Bacqucrot and farther west, 
had been rauch neglected and were crumbling to pieces.”’ 

Never were mud, dirty water, cold and damp, vellow mists, 
dim light, thrashing rain, and physical squalor raised to 
the nth degree more cheerfully and sanely encountered. 
Never did the Guards acquit themselves with more prowess 
than in this dreary region of eternal mud. 

I have tried to put as fairiy as I can that quintessence of a 
ecrtain side of the many-sided English character which is the 
speciality of the Guards, but I feel that where I wanted to draw 
a portrait I have made a caricature. Such is often one’s fate 
in literature —which, on the whole, is not unlike war. You 
get involved in a battle or a review without knowing exactly 
what you are in for. and ten to one it ends up quite differently 
from what you or anyone else expected ! 

But the Guards are too good as well as too gallant to be 
abandoned in an exhibition of literary spleen. They find a 
sounder critic of their war record than me in one of themselves 
~ the Prinee of Wales. He writes a wise and pleasant little 
preface te Colonel Headlanys History which says the right 
thing and the true thing about the Guards with perfect 
simplicity and without any touch of the caricature to which 
I have confessed in my own criticism. TLere are his words ; 
I gladly adopt them for my peroration : 

* "There was, T should imagine, no division in the British Army 
in which there existed so strong a family feeling, or one in which 
the moral was sounder, resting as it did upon a invtual confidence 
between officers and men. There was, of course, a wholesome 
rivalry between the various units in the division, but it was, as 
n keen and unprejudiced observer has remarked, * a rivalry towards 
a common ideal’ The struggle against a skilful and courageou 
foe had to be won and all ranks in the Guards Division, from its 
commanders to the most recently joined recruits, were firmly 
convinced that victory could not be achieved without good disei- 
pline and hard work. On many a stricken field they proved the 
value of their traintug and gave an example of steadfastness and 
constancy to the whole Army. The record of the Guards Division 
is very fully deseribed by Colonel Headlam in the following page 
He hes told his story dispassionately and without making any 
attempt to give undue prominence to the part played by the 
Guards in the Great War. He has thus suecceded, Lt think, in 
giving to those who may read his book a true picture of the life 
and work of the Guards Division, and has handled down to future 
generations of Guardsmen a record of military achievernent which 


should be a guide and inspiration to them for all time.” 


J. St. Lor Srracury. 
THE 
THIRD COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR AN 
*“ EPITAPH IN ADVANCE” UPON HENRY FORD, 
JACK HOBBS, OR PROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN, 





Tr is not ourintention to cast the evil eye upon any of these 
gentlemen: we hope, rather, that our competition will act 
as preventive magic and keep them alive for ever. Jt would 
be pleasant to have a small collection of * Characters of 
Famous Contemporaries.” as concentrated and well composed 
us possible ; and it is our intention, at discreet intervals, to 
ask our readers for other epitaphs in advance. Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Ilobbs, and Professor Einstein have been chosen to begin the 
scrics only because they seemed superlatively famous and 
rather incongruous. We lay no restriction upon form or 
Jength, but we beg competitors not to exceed reasonable 
bounds. 
RULES. 

1. Allentries must be received on or before Friday, April 3rd. 

2. Compctitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 479 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of Lis rnanuscript. 

4. ‘The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
c nm petition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

® ‘The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
evb mticd. 


6. Tnvelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectaler, 
13 Yat Street, Covent Gaeon, London, W.C. 2. 


ee 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


M. Karner Carex visited us with a kindly heart and a most 
bewildered head, and his Letlers from England (Geoffrey 
Bles) make excellent reading. He finds little fault with Us : 
his eyes are wide open in astonishment, but his judgment is 
Jenient. It is only the English Sunday, English cooking 
London traffic blocks and Glasgow that he thinks execrable, 
Other criticisms are casual and mi¥] ; he tells us, for example, 
that at Wembley * I even had the luck to behold a Statue of 
the Prince of Wales, made of Canadian butter, and it filled 
me with regret that the majority of London monuments are 
not also made of butter.” His tour was religiously planneq . 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland—-he saw them all. and 
he writes amusing characterizations of their inhabitants 
The drawings with which he illustrates his narrative are fyy 
of life. Mr. Paul Selver has translated the book into a grape. 
ful, naive English, most appropriate to M. Capcek’s matter, 
* * * 


Mr. George Humphrey. in The Siory of Mais Mind (Rout. 
ledge). has written one of those bright, up-to-date, informative 
excursive books in which American humanists exeel. Wy 
are now being told of the colour blindness of dogs — yy 
amount of training can make the dog distinguish between 
red and green of equal brighiness .. .'The world of the cat and 
the dog is a movie world, as regards colour ~ : now tiie methods 
of appeal in advertizing : now of * Victor, the boy who lived 
among the animals.” Victor was a French boy who from early 
babvhood had lived wild in the woods. Tle was captured at 
the age of eleven or twelve, and taken to Paris for chservation 
He was “a child of disgusting filthiness, rocking backward; 
and forwards incessantly like some of the animals in a 
menagerie, biting and scratching those who opposed him, 
showing no sign of affection to those who helped him: in- 
different to everything, and giving attention to nothing.” 
* One day a practical joker fired a gun off near him. To the 
astonishment of evervbody, the boy took absolutely no notice, 
because such noises, if he had ever heard them. had never 
meant anything. But once, when he was on a walk wilt! 
friends, he suddenly darted forward a considerable distance 
and returned with an acorn which he had heard drop.” It 
was impossible to teach him much: he was able after a fey 
years to speak a word or two; he abandoned his savagy 
tempers; but there was never any hope of his becoming 
* ordinary.” 

* * * 

The most laughable book that we have received for some 
time is The Greater Revelation, by Baroness von Islenner, 
an American spiritualist (Siebel Pub. Corp.). It is an obviously 
honest and fervent record of messages rececived by automatic 
writing. The letters are signed by * Joshua Reynolds, Bart.,” 
* Beerbohm Tree. Bart,” Tolstoy, Socrates, Nantippe, Voltaire, 
Wagner, St. Boniface, Calvin, Omar Khayyam, and a hundred 
other famous people. They all write thorough nonsense and 
wre almost illiterate ; but the good Baroness swears to the 
authenticity of the signatures. ‘Tom Moore writes in the spoof 
Anglo-Irish idiom of the late nineteenth century : * It’s to the 
ones who have the classic mind that you'll be after turning for 
advice, fm thinking.” A respectable American poet, William 
Culler Bryant, has sadly degenerated in the tomb; he 
expresses himself as follows : —- 

“ Your Mother kind and truo 
Has also told me some 


Of the great work you will do 
In the not distant time to come, 


The forces over here 

Are all for taking part 
They wish to make it clear 
Their interest is in Art.” 

But perhaps the most mournful case is Eugéne Suc’s: he 
writes : 

“ Lesprit eternel mon grand livre et que est maintenant ecrit 
dans toutes les langues ne pas plus grand quc votre serai ct pas 
plus populaire. Je desire de fait un petit dinspiration pour cette 
livre... Votre colleague, Eugéne Sue. 


* * x 


* QQ” has published a new volume of studies, Charles Dichens 
and Other Victorians (Cambridge University Press). 
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LORD WOLSELEY 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By Major-General Sir F. Maurice 
and Sir George Arthur. With a Foreword by General Sir 
R. Wingate, G.C.B. (W. Heinemann. 25s. net.) 


THE LIFE OF 


Wen the history of the nineteenth century is seen in its 
roper perspective Lord Wolseley will be universally acknow- 
ledged to have been the greatest military reformer of 
ur times. His success was a real romance. When as a 
young officer he eonceived the ambition of turning the 
soldier's life into a serious and intellectual profession the 
odds seemed hopelessly against him. He had emerged 
out of obscurity and he had to fight several notable giants 
—a Society which was much more of a close corporation 
than it is to-day and which still exercised tremendous power 
in the Services; a tradition which insisted on promotion 
by seniority and which tempered itself, if at all, by favouritism 
and not by rewarding merit ; the system of purchasing com- 
missions which gave the richer classes a position of privilege ; 
and finally members of the Royal Family who believed that 
the Army must not be touched by fingers which were sus- 
pected of being profane just because they were meddlesome. 
It is true that Lord Wolseley was not of obscure origin in 
the sense in which Society spoke of him as being obscure. 
The family to which he belonged was a branch of an old 
English family, but it had struggles against poverty in 
Ireland where it had settled, and when Wolseley joined the 
Army he had none of the advantageous friendships enjoyed 
by the average young ollicer who has been at one of the 
well-known schools. After being educated at a day school 
in Dublin he became a draughtsman in a surveyor’s office. 
It was from this office that he was allowed to join the Army 
without purchase in recognition of his father’s military 
services. Such were the facts which were a sullicient founda- 
tion in the undemocratic ‘eighties for the myth that Wolscley 
was a Dublin corner boy. 

In his wonderful work of reform Wolseley had a devoted 
band of able helpers, and among these not the least was Sir 
Frederick Maurice, whose distinguished son now appears as 
part author of this Life. The two authors, Sir Frederick 
Maurice and Sir George Arthur, are to be heartily congratulated 
on having handled their material with excellent discrimination. 
They have not wasted many pages on Wolseley’s gencralship 
in the field. His record on active service was creditable, and 
that his failure to rescue Gordon at Khartum, though it 
clouded his reputation at the time, was not his fault, has long 
been known to students of what Mr. Winston Churchill has 
called the River War 
which were fought up and down the Nile from Alexandria to 
the Sudan. The question, however, whether Wolseley was or 
was not a first-rate leader in the field does not really matter, 
and the authors have been most wise to refrain from discussing 
it at length. The last War has made previous wars seem very 
small beer, and what discerning readers want to know is 
exactly what Wolseley did to turn a haphazard Service into 
a serious profession and how he did it. By disciplining them- 
selves the authors have performed the most praiseworthy feat 
of writing the Life in one volume. 

Wolseley joined the Army in 1852, just before the Crimean 
War, and saw enough of the mismanagement in the Crime:z 
to be compelled, as we may believe, to vow that if ever he had 
a say in the matter the heroic British soldier, who never 
appeared more heroic than on that icy plateau before Bala- 
klava, should be treated in a manner worthy of him. In 


a good name for all those campaigns 


the snow and mud of the plateau men actually died of cold, 
and through lack of proper food and medicine, although the 
Army was in sight of its coastal base for over two years. Lord 
Raglan, of course, could not spare men from the trenches to 
make roads or act as carriers, but the Aberdeen Administra- 
tion at home must have been utterly destitute of imagination 
to let such things happen. Kinglake unintentionally buried the 
terrible truth under his elowing narrative. We have often 
thought that Delane’s penctrating criticism of Kinglake’s 
history went to the heart of the matter. Hle said that King- 
Jake was really bent on writing a work of art based on the 
liomeric model with Lord Raglan for his Achilles, 

The Army as Wolscley first saw it had no fewer than seven 
departments controlling it. There was in the highest quarters 


an inexpugnable belicf in the advantages of long service. 





The long term of service was indeed only a slight amelioration 
of the system which had prevailed from 1826 to 1847 when 
enlistment was for life. In that period criminals were some- 
times offered the alternative of military service or jail, and 
it was thus that the vulgar notion that ** to go for a soldier ” 
Wolseley, like his contemporary, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, believed that even the simplest soldier 
could be made to bring more thought to his profession than 
had ever been expected of him by officialdom. Te and 
Wood always grew angry when any old fashioned officer 
told them that the Army had They 
said that within their memory the Army had vastly improved 
mentally, physically and morally. The 
present writer remembers listening to Wood holding forth 
to some of his friends on this subject. Wood ended by 
saying “In the Crimea a sergeant said to his captain, ‘ My 
Lord, we are enfiladed, and my Lord the captain replied, 
‘Sergeant, what the devil is “enfiladed’’ 7?’ Well, we 
don’t do that kind of thing now.” 

Wolseley’s Soldier's Pocket Book of which the first edition 
appeared in 1869, was an unofficial appeal to the Army to 
instruct itself on the duties of the soldier in the field and on 
preparation for war. The War Ofiice was terribly affronted 
at the idea of an ollicer in his private capacity attempting 
to make good oflicial deficiencies. 3ut the Army took the 
Pocket Book to its knapsack, so to speak, studied it and 
demanded edition after edition. The publication of the Pocket 
Book marked Wolseley down as the future reformer, and it was 
indeed the forerunner of the modern Field Service Regulations. 
Time brought further revenges; the Field Service Pocket 
Book, published by the War Office itself, is merely an expansion 
of Wolseley’s little book. 

Sound and helpful though the military material of Wolseley’s 
Pocket Book was, it contained some doubtful stuff. His 
chief defect was that he never understood political life sufli- 
ciently to recognize the necessity of having a bridge between 
the Army and the civil population. 
the authority of a civilian Secretary for War, though he cught 
to have been convinced by Cardwell, for he helped him to 
including the linked- 
which finally overcame the chaos in the 


was a disgrace originated. 


*oone to the dogs.” 


in every way, 


He always chafed against 


organize those invaluable reforms 
battalion system 
distribution of regiments. 
the labours of Lord Haldane, whose name must be coupled 
with that of Cardwell, as one of our great Secretaries for 
War. 
pondents out of hand as the nuisance of modern armies who 
Ile had no 
conception that in a nation which was rapidly democratizing 
itself here was another case where a bridge had to be built 
between the Army and its real employer, the public. 

In administration Wolseley was “ ever a fighter” and his 
* one fight more, the best and the last,” came when he had to 
tackle the Duke of Cambridge, a Commander-in-Chief who 
rooted himself firmly in the old tradition. The abolition of 
purchase and the establishment of enlistment on a territorial 
basis were by now silently accepted, but short service and pro- 
motion by merit were still hotly disputed. The Duke told 
Wolseley that his ** damned new-fangled methods” had 
ruined the regiments with which the Duke himself had fought 
in the Crimea and were the primary cause of the disasters 
in the Zulu War. Wolseley never wavered ; he meant to 
triumph and he did triumph. 
his path with unnecessary difficulties. 
[rish impulsiveness which betrayed him into saying unwise 
things. The Duke of Cambridge opposed to Wolscley’s 
ardour what may be called the philosophy of retarded action. 
At the end of his Commandership-in-Chief he said : ** Gentle- 
men, there have been changes great changes. But I can 


Moreover, Wolscley lived to see 


Wolseley was also wrong in condemning war corres- 


eat rations but do nothing to earn their keep. 


‘ 


Sometimes, however, he littered 
ile had an inconvenient 


say this. Every change has been made at the right time and 
the right time is when you cannot help it.” The present writer 
was told by one of Welseley’s “Young Men” at the War 
Oilice that he preserved in his mind an unfading picture of 
Wolseley following the old Duke round a table. Wolseley 
had a paper and pen in his hand and was begging the Duke 
to sign the document. But the Duke backed steadily away, 
Not to-day, Wolseley, not to-day.’ 


Let the authors sum up Wolseley’s achievement in their 


saying ** 


own words : 


“In the autumn of IS90 the trenuous years in the W Ort 


came to anend. Din t i nearly every modern development 
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which has tended to the efficiency of the Army had its origin. A 
real system of mobilisation was prepared, though it was many 
years before the means were obtained to make the system effective ; 
the machinery for supplying the Army with food and munitions 
was overhauled and remodelled ; training began to take a practical 
form; the comfort and welfare of the private soldier were con- 
sidered as never before; a fresh impulse was given to military 
education ; and, most important of all, the minds of statesmen, 
soldiers and sailors were, at last, seriously directed to the major 
problems of national defence.” 


FRENCH PLAYS AND ENGLISH 


Theatrical Impressions. By Jules Lemaitre. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 

A History of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. By 
Bache Matthews. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The Organized Theatre. By St. John Ervine. (Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d. ) 

The Art of the Theatre. By Sarah Bernhardt. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Geoffrey Bles. 


Just as it was the fashion twenty or even fifteen years ago 
to say how much better were French players, plays and pro- 
duction than any other, so now it is just as much the fashion 
to decry the French, and to say that apart from the tiny 
«* Vieux Colombier”’ group they are worked out. Nothing 
good nor original can come to us from the French Theatre, 
we say; its plots are condemned as trite and _ salacious, 
the acting as a trick, and the ideas of costume, lighting and 
decoration are held to be beneath contempt. 

It is interesting then to pick up M. Jules Lemaitre’s charming 
Theatrical Impressions, or Sarah Bernhardt’s book on The 
Art of the Theatre. Pleasant as they are, and retrospective as 
they are, I think these two books partly justify the strictures 
of the young and severe both English and American. 

We find M. Lemaitre, in his wholly charming way, gently 
reproaching—though that is too hard a word—Meilhac for 
not thinking —for not bringing out the real preblem of his plot 
~—and then M. Lemaitre takes it all back with, “ but after all, 
the amount of thought that can be presented in the theatre 
will never be very great.” The book is excellently trans- 
lated, and is given an authentic 1880 flavour by the number of 
triangle plots which are briefly recited in it. 

When we turn to what Sarah Bernhardt had to say of her 
profession we find much more depth; and yet, despite her 
advice as to the actor or actress’s need for taking thought, 
when the book is done we have received the impression that 
the player is a person apart. There is a great deal of advice 
for studying the character to be played, but not a suggestion in 
the book that the actor or actress will be better for being a 
complete human being who reads sometimes for the sake of 
the thing read, and not because it will come in useful in some 
role. There is no doubt that half a dozen eminent young 
actresses in London to-day would be the better for a very 
humble study of what Sarah Bernhardt has to say, but she 
gives no hint as to what often makes the acting, say, of the 
Marlowe Society or occasionally of the O.U.D.S. so much more 
satisfying than what is seen on the professional stage. But 
this is to criticize the book, not Sarah Bernhardt, for she was a 
genius, and for herself it mattered not what she said or thought, 
she being a creature instinctive and inspired. 

Into what a different world are we plunged in reading either 
Mr. St. John Ervine’s The Organized Theatre, or Mr. Bache 
Matthews’ A History of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 
It is a world less subtle, perhaps less exquisitely accomplished, 
but how much more alive. Mr. St. John Ervine is often 
terribly polemical, and we grow weary of his castigation of a 
certain American critic, Mr. Stark Young, who shares Mr. 
Kenneth MacGowan’s opinion that the English Theatre “ does 
not matter.” Mr. Ervine spends pages dancing war-dances 
over the American, having prepared the way by saying that 
he would waste no time in being polite to persons who were not 
entitled to politeness. In his next book let us hope he will 
decide not to waste time in outspokenness. 

The History of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre is a most 
delightful little book and should be missed by nobody who 
cares for the modern theatre. Books about an Institution by 
* various hands * are apt to be scrappy and difficult to read, 
but Mr. Bache Matthews has shown himself a most capable 
editor. Perhaps the most impressive feature of the book is 
the really astonishing list of good and intcresting plays which 
were produced on this little stage before the indifferent 
Biriningham public. This theatre has the good wishes of 
all lovers of the stage, A, Witiiams-E tts, 


es, 
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CAMERA AND PENCIL IN AFRICA 


Far Away up the Nile. By J. G. Millais. Illustrated, (Long. 
mans. 30s. net.) 

The High Grass Trail: Being the Difficulties and Diversion, 
of Two; Trekking and Shooting for Sustenance ~ 
Dense Bush Across British Central Africa. By Frank 
Savile. Illustrated. (Witherby. 15s.) 

Fresh Tracks in the Belgian Congo: From the Ug 
Border to the Mouth of the Congo. By Hermann Nordea, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrations and 2 Maps. (Withe arby. 18s.) 

The Vast Sudan. By Major A. Radcliffe Dugmore. 
and Map. (Arrowsmith. 21s.) 

The Shifting Sandsof Algeria. By Cherry Kearton. 79 Photo. 
graphs. (Arrowsmith. 25s.) 


Tllustrationg 


Tuose makers of film pictures who seck their subjects jy 
remote places are bringing the outside world nearer to us Stay- 
at-homes, and they are doing it doubly. Every one of them js 
a trained observer, and so has one of the essentials that go to 
make a good descriptive writer. Just because they are 
bringing back records, in a certain sense mechanical, which are 
intended for the widest public, they feel the craving to explain 
and supplement. An artist who draws or paints is less liable 
to this impulse: for he has put himself, his emotion, into 
his work ; the man with the machine cannot so control his 
machinery, and he wants to add and humanize. The writer 
of this notice has never before read a book by Mr. Cherry 
Kearton, but henceforward will never leave one unread that 
comes in reach of his hand. 

Even with the pictures left out, The Shifting Sands of Algeria 
would be a delightful volume ; and, of course, they help out 
the text enormously. Yet they are secondary to the text. 
‘To judge Mr. Kearton’s art as a photographer one would need 
to see his film displayed ; for motion is essential, if photo- 
graphy is to have life, except in rare instances. ‘There is a 
picture here of a mother camel beside her baby which is a 
living thing--even more than that of a baboon with her 
youngster, though the baboon has something near to human 
expression. But word pictures are plenty in the pages of 
this trained observer, who came back last year to Algeria, 
after twenty years’ absence, and set down what he noted and 
what he enjoyed. He can make us believe that sunset on the 
Sahara is worth going all that way to see: he paints the 
contrast between cosmopolitan tourist-trodden places like 
Biskra and the extraordinarily unchanged life of desert 
dwellers only a short distance from them. Mixed in through 
all this are admirable studies in natural history, observation 
of the processionary caterpillars, and of the trapdoor spider 
(with whom Mr. Kearton became intima te), and of jerboas 
and desert rats. They fall easily into their place ; but in the 
main the book is a very acute study of this ancient Mediterra- 
nean land, with its so lid remains of Roman occupation. among 
the early work of Mohammedan conquest, and the new and 
great work of its present masters, the French—to whom as 
colonizers this volume pays a most notable tribute. 

Major Dugmore is another film hunter, and like Mr. Kearton 
a good observer, though without the writer's gift. But his 
experience has been interesting and at times sensational : for 
example, when he found himself in jungle in the midst of 
hundreds of elephants, yet unable to get a clear view, till 
finally when he did see a female, she also saw him and charged. 
Even more dangerous, perhaps, was a charge of Sudanese 
cavalry on the camera and its operator, for they overdid the 
thing and charged home. But on both occasions the film 
survived. The chief interest of the book as a historic record 
concerns the making of the great dam on the Blue Nile and 
the laying of rail across the desert, with a heavy train coming 
up behind the laying crew and passing along as the rails went 
down. Here, also is tribute to British colonization — to set 
beside Mr. Kearton’s to the French. 

It is reinforced by Mr. J. G. Millais, the first part of whose 
book gives an account of Sudanese history, and appreciation 
of the work. But the second half, with its account of hunting 
in the Nile swamps, far out among Shilluks, Dinkas and the 
rest, vastly exceeds the first in interest; and what Mr. 
Millais tells us in print is a pale thing beside the reproduction 
of his drawings. Were there ever such records of swift and 
enchanting observation ? The movement of antelopes, the 
heavy gallop of buffalo, the wild scattering of a herd of giant 
eland, are got by something like magic on to a printed page. 
And here are also the strange, naked peoples with their gestures 
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Hiliiiansuiitensananinntiniiainin eet tie 


BE YOUR OWN 
ALMONER 


If you want to help some poor man 
or woman who sorely needs a suit- 
able surgical appliance, apply at 
once to the Secretary as below. 
Every subscriber receives “ letters ” 
in proportion to the amount of his 
contribution. 
Communications shouldbe addressed 


to the Secretary, 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, I*leet Street, 
London, [.C. 4. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 




















DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


ben’, 





ae 


Will you help a little boy like me? 


7,300 


Children need food. 


A GIFT 
10/- 


will help feed one of the Largest Family in the World 
for Ter Days. 

“ Inasmuch as ve have 

the least of these, ve have 


done tt unto one of 
done tt unto Me.” 


Ch Orders avable “Dr. Rarnardo’s Hor Food Fund,” and 
cro , ! {1 Howard Williams, Fsq., Honorary 1 urer (Dept. S.R.), 
i8-26 Stepney Causeway, London, EF. 1. 








When 


You have read 


| Martin 
Arrowsmith 


| 

| 

| 

| | Of which the Times Litera 





y Ss ippieme ut Says « 


“There is a stirring, epic quality in 
Mr. Lewis’s new novel. Martin 
efrrowsmith is easily the best work 
he has yet given us. It is rich in | 
understanding, brimming with fun.” 


7s. 6d. net. 


Read also 
~—%.e a . 5 
Sinclair Lewis’s 
Other books 
BABBITT 3s. 6d. net, 
MAIN STREET 3s. Gd. net. 
THE TRAIL OF THE HAWK 7s. 6d. net. 
OUR MR. WRENN cs. 6d, net. 
| FREE AIR 7s, 6d. net. 
a 
JONATHAN, CAPE LTD, BEDFORD SQUARE 














A TESTIMONY FROM INDIA 


The Bible Society maintains Bible Houses 
(in Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, 
Lahore, and Allahabad, and sells about a 
inillion copies of the Seriptures each year, in 





about 100 languages. 


A missionary, just retired after thirty 
years’ work in a hard field, writes that the 
dissemination of the Scriptures is, of all forms 
of work undertaken, the one which he recalls 
with satisfaction as likely to be of 
enduring worth. He coniinues: “ Just before 
I left we had a baptism of a Moslem with his 
wife and two children, the result of the pur- 
chase of a Gospel by the wayside. Despite 
bribes and in the face of much persecution, 
the convert stood firm, and I cherish the hope 
that a Church in a Mussulman village may be 


most 


the ultimate outcome.” 


one specimen of many 


This is but 


| similar incidents. 


Contributions towards the support of the 
work of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
will be warmly welcomed by the Secretaries, 
116 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Cheques, P. 


The cry of the Chiid 


HE child in pain, and in need of medical help to bring it 
back to health, speaks direct to you from the Royal 
Waterloo Hospital. 


There is no waste money in the management. More beds and 
finer equipment are imperative. £50,000 is needed urgently. 
This is not a fashionable charity, but it is a plain work-a-day 
home in which frail children (and women) are mended and cared 
for free by the greatest living doctors. 

The men and women who govern the Hospital are so in earnest 
about their work that they—besides giving their services free— 
are putting their hands into their own pockets. 

The man who writes this appeal (never mind his name) is 
giving £500. A lady who has never done helping the 
Waterloo Hospital (never mind her name) has just given £500, 
A lot of people can give £100 and be blessed in the gift. 

£100 means ten more little ones saved from destruction. 
Remember this Hospital serves the poor of the districts in 
London where housing is worst and poverty most intense. 
Its little patients often come from homes where five or six live 
in a single room-—hopeless conditions for sick babies. 

Think of your own well-cared-for little ones, so tenderly nursed 
when they are ill—and pity these little helpless children of the 
slums. 

Give all you can—and ask your friends to give. Send your gift 
to the Hon. Treasurer, 


ROYAL WATERLOO HOSPITAL 
Jer CHILDREN & WOMEN 


WATERLOO ROAD LONDON S-E.-1 


, bh) 


stal or Money Orders should be made payable io the Reyal Waterloo Hospital and crossed Westminster Bank, 21 Lombard Strect, F.C. 
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nt and reproduced. - the Dinkas, whom an earlicr travellec 
is being among humans what flamingoes or herons 


cag 
described : 
gre among birds : : 
the walk of their lean long legs is high-stepping. 
you may turn it as fast as you like, 


moving so constantly in swamp that all 
No, the 
machine is beaten : but 
it will not give the sense of arrowy speed that Mr. Millais 
vets in a study of Mrs. Gray's Kob. 

; Mr. Hermann Norden to visual knowledge of 
tropical Africa by many photographs, but the value of his 
work lies in its record of a journey through the Belgian Congo, 
from the headwaters of the great river to its mouth. He w rites 
gs an American experienced in African travel, and he met 
many of the views Congolais who had served under the Congo 
Free State, and could contrast its methods with those now 
employed, which are more conciliatory. Yet he was given 
authority to flog, and he saw flogging sharply administered — 
with results that seemed to justify the process. But the 
impression that he gives of Belgian posts on the main river 
does not differ greatly from that of Joseph Conrad's terrible 
studies : the loneliness and gloom still make it a prison for 
white men. And incidentally Mr. Norden narrates how on 
board a river steamer the captain’s wile knocked the hats off 
black travellers who Europeans without un- 
covering. One was the fez of Mr. Norden’s Swahili servant, 
who. being Mohammedan, never uncovered. At Kinshasa, the 
chief Belgian settlement, he noted much intercourse with 
French Brazzaville :—- 


adds our 


approached 


In the French possessions most of the blacks enjoy the privilege 
of citizenship and are less subservient to whites than in the other 


olonies. Their independence of manner has been ¢ aught by 
the natives of Kinshasa. Some do not even tep off the side walk 
to make way for a European lady. One notes it as a symptom, 


and wonders.” 

Others will wonder whether the absence of colour feeling 
among the French may not account for much of their success 
in Africa, 

Mr. Savile’s book, The High Grass Trail, is mercly the 
record of a shooting trip, distinguished from many others 
because it was in British Central and not British East ; also 
because the sportsmen went in the season of high grass, when 
the chance of a shot in the open scarcely existed. The power 
of large animals, even in herds, to be invisible at close quarters 
is strongly brought out, and the book makes good reading. 


THE DEW 


By Henri Fabre. Translated 
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The Wonder Book of Plant Life. 
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the dew that makes the milkmaids fair’ 
the that 
No matter how he 
the men 


nuturalist 


abbling in 


savs the ballad. And it’s dabbling in dew makes 
knows : 
and 
dabbles, 


and yet wus 
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iralist a suceess. much 
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he will never make a 
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CO) across work which was p rfect. 
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a Pater 
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set ! 
\ristotic 


brain of 
united, thes 
of carth. unless their poss 

All these 


sce pe 


i 
though the and the style of 


were eould not V in a from the brotherhood 
or could also show a dewy chrism. 
in 
the 
the 
who dabble not only in dew, 
is the first 
This marvellous genius 
The Wonder 
individual and 
ihink it 


nature books, though very different 


ssa 
their authors dabble in 
nature 


have this in common 
1 


dew. The seventh is a book about lovers of 


ty pe, 
life-blood of carth. Comrade of these 
Ifenri Fabre. 
shows himself in quite a new aspect in this book 
Book of Plant Life. for 
unmistakable Fabre one 


more pur ly scientific 


but in the 


author on my list 


xcept various 


might almost 


passages, 


had been written by a son, inspired with his father’s know- 
piritual atmosphere. 


ledge and steeped in his Fabre is, 











as it were, on holiday. That almost painful concentration 
and relentlessness of observation is not called into play as 
it is in the insect books. Je has wandered into the world 
of green and golden mystery, where the secret is forever 
almost (but never quite) revealed, where we seck our Host, 
that we may thank Him for what Fabre so beautifully calls 
‘a frail magnificence.’ For a time his benignant 
bent over the gentler doings of the plant world 

of gum and resin and aromatic oils, 
the observer, full of wonder. 
is not only the observer. 
what he sees. 


face is 
factories 
Hie is here primarily 
In his own special province he 
Ife sees, but he must look beneath 
Ife is not the artist, gazing on a lovely head. 
Ile is the surgeon with a sealpel. That is why in this book, 
where he allow’ himself to gaze and wonder, we see a new 
abre —a Fabre who, instead of lingering with sorrowful 
but stern truthfulness on the fierce minds of insects —and 
no tiger could be fiercer than some of these —tells us of the 
delicious stickiness of buds and sweetness of leaves 
the spring is in travail.” 


* when 


The book is an account of the plant, beginning before the 
plant existed, telling of the sleep of plants, the movements 
of leaves, the unity between the form of the cotyledon and 
the structure of the stem (a fascinating and almost unexplored 
subject, this union between the forms of various parts of 2 
plant, as in the passion flower, where the pollen-grain, a round 
box with a lid, is almost exactly like the centre of the flower 
in shape); of the flow of sap and the amazing mysteries of 
fertilization ; of the bud which, he says, ‘is the plant” ; 
of trees so ancient that they seem like gods, and trees so 
young that they look out, trepidant, from their kindly seed- 
and (of course) of the relations of the insect world 
with the plant world. And he also tells us why these things 
are, and how they come to pass. Perhaps the most remarkable 
sentence in the book is that in which he says that he believes 
plants to have 
in animals,” 


Case 5 


“a shadowy vestige of the instinct existing 
That is not too wonderful for Fabre to believe. 
Ife is, in fact, one of the apostles of wonder among scientifie 
men, 

Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn 
way of saying, 


this way!” 


has a pleasantly conspiratorial 
* This is his path !* or “ She always comes 
as if the badger’s or the squirrel’s coming were 


And and 


The most charming description is that of the author finding 


a royal progress, so it is, of beauty innocence, 
a sleeping dormouse underground, breathing * like a broken- 
winded horse,” and of how he held it in his hand and found 
its fur cold. A study-window writer would 
ereat deal thie ball of fur. 
Walwyn says exactly what he saw, and the plainer the writing 
the 


the true naturalist dares to be terse and simple. 


have said a 


about warm Ir. Shepheard- 


the more rapture his memories bring to reader, Only 


The other 


is nervous as to the quality of his material, and he embroiders, 





Kor this reason one would prefer the chapter-headings to 
be just * Craft,” °° Mercury.” &e., and not * The Spirit of 
Craft,” beeause it is not of the spirit of this or that, but 
of otters tobovanning and badgers making their beds that 
we want the author to tell us in this delightful book, inspired 
entirely by personal observation. The illustrations are by 
well-known paturatlis including WKearten, and are first- 
like those in Mr. Mortimer Batten’s short storics. These 

is good as the rest of his work— which means very good, 

as an ariless way of throwing on the blank sheet of one’s 
spiritual vision a sudden enormous picture in colour. His 
settings of bleck rock and stag-moss cloudberries, deer 
yuiking with gentle hauiewr from hill to hill, all like a carving 
necainst a brilliant skv. make us catch our breath. In 
these stories, the author has come up against the difficulty 
which all nature-lovers must realize the antithesis between 
the naturalist and the sportsman. So, in * Kreet’s Great 


Lover,” his own friend shoots the bird he has loved all summer, 


and in the story about the peregrines the sportsman hopes 
" 


he has aimed badly! You cannot serve two masters in this, 
though the author evades the difficulty very well in * Pilgrims 
of the Sna’ Brew.’ The touch of the psychic in the book 
is, I think, a pity. It detracts from the convincingness, and 
we can get plenty of people to tell us ghost stories, but nobody 
except Mr. Batten can tell us his own absolutely real nature 
storics, of which we can never have too many. This is also 
true of Mr. Massingham's writings about birds, which ara 
practical in aspect but poctical in idea. Mow Darwin would 
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have loved these bird-sanctuaries where, Mr. Massingham 
says, “‘ as one walks down the silent grassy aisles, the buttony 
eyes of sitting birds stare out at one from every angle.” 
What a perfect little picture it is! Everyone who cares 
for birds ought to read this book, which is full of magic, so 
that one has only to open it to hear twittering and flutterings 
and to see the preening of soft breasts. And whoever reads 
it will certainly want to go and make a sanctuary immediately. 
The splendid buzzard, the delicious linnet, and the guillemots, 
looking like gentlemen at an archidiaconal conference, have 
all had their photographs taken for the book. There are 
only two queries. The author says, “ wrens like to swing 
about ” (in their nests). What wrens? Not the ordinary 
wren, surely? He also speaks of “ grey-fimbed alders.” 
But alders are black, or, at least, all those I have seen are, 
and it is one of their spring surprises to clothe that blackness 
in the most delicate of greens. The title of Mr. Woodward's 
book is both too didactic and too moderate for a nature 
book. Nature is either nothing to us, or intolerably lovely. 
But this he could not avoid, for the book is one of a series. 

Mr. Woodward sometimes has the gift of magic, but his 
style is unequal. For instance, it is first-rate to describe the 
brimstone butterfly as “a primrose that has taken wings,” 
but it spoils the primrose idea when he has the word seven 
times on one page (44). And his use of “ urgent” is good, 
but when he has it a second time on page 24 its force is dis- 
sipated. The book is a scries of essays about all kinds of 
country delights—sheep-shearing, rambles, old field-names, 
pleasant customs, and the sharp, sweet joy of grass and trees, 
rain, April and high summer. But where, oh, where, do they 
wear smock-frocks still in England? If Mr. Woodward 
knows, let him in merey say! Only a few times in babyhood 
did I ever see a smock frock worn by “ an old ancient man,” 
whose sons laughed at him for wearing it. Mr. Vale’s essays 
also bring before one scenes of country life, but it is not only 
English country life, and one of the best is a description of 
how he journeyed in Japan to a far-off volcanic mountain. 
The spirit of adventure is in the book, and the joy of attained 
horizons. The first essay describes a walk from Herefordshire 
into Wales across a bit of Shropshire which is one of the 
unspoilt and lovely stretches of hill and valley still existing 
in England. Walking and cycling are the best of all ways 
of seeing the country, and Mr. Vale knows it, and also 
knows how to inspire his reader with his own enthusiasm. 
It is a sure sign of merit in a book of this kind when 
one wants to go and do likewise. The last book is 
valuable in a very different way from any of the others. 
It gives character sketches of scientists from the point of 
view of one of them. But though Mr. Osborn has many 
scientific books to his credit, and has written this one from 
that angle, it seems to have been popular, judging by the 
frequent reprints. And it deserves to be popular, both for 
its letterpress and its portraits. Darwin, Huxley, Roosevelt 
and Cope are some of the great men included, and I am sure 
all those naturalists now writing would be glad to think that 
they would find a biographer as brilliant, perceptive and 
sympathetic as Mr. Osborn, 

Mary Wess. 


SHORT NOTICES 


‘The Gay Intrigue. By Jack Kahane. (Grant Richards, 
%s. 6d. net.)}—The note of this novel is set in a gallant adventure 
at a masquerade which takes place in the first chapter. The 
story pays no attention whatever to morality and is entirely 
frank in its language and descriptions. It is, however, 
extremely entertaining, and gives an amusing portrait of a 
Jewish financier whohas bought an Italian title and, under the 
guise of Italian patriotism, indulges in shameless land-jobbing. 
The author writes with a good deal of humour and betrays 
an intimate knowledge of the cafés and night clubs of Paris. 
(Cassell. Ys. Gd. 


Government House. By Alice Perrin. 


net.)—Grovernment House is hardly worthy of Mrs. Perrin’s 
reputation. The story is on the familiar lines of the governess- 
heroine. It is difficult to believe in the sudden infatuation 


born of a momentary mecting in the front hall of a hotel 
between this young lady and an elderly Anglo-Indian, ‘The 
heroine becomes governess to the stepchildren of the Anglo- 
Indian, who turns out to be the Governor of an Indian 
province. 


The Long Way 


Round. By Michacl Maurice. (Fisher 
Unwin, 


7s. Gd. net.)-—The story of the disappearance of a 


‘corresponding period of the previous year. 


naire 

—_ 
business man and what became of him. We e¢ 
comment on the mystery without revealing the soluti 
will be guessed only by the very experienced reader 


The Other Woman. By Frank Stayton. (Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.)—Deals with a case of loss of memory. 
The reader has been given a hint as to what the consequences 
of this will be in a preface. There are some charming pictures 
of country life, but the book is not a little sentimental, , 


The Secret of the Flames. By Ralph Rodd. (Collins, 7s, gq 
net.)—An exciting detective story which opens with a fire 
watched by a young doctor through a hole in the shutters of 
the room in which it takes place. The flames are already 
burning like those of a furnace, and an elderly gentleman is 
tied into the chair by a strong cord, rescue being impossible 
The case is evidently one of arson, and the mystery to be solyed 
is—who devised the crime ? 


ould not 
on, which 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
TRADE OR SECURITIES ? 


By Arruur W. Kippy. 


Ir is regarded more or less as an axiom in business and 
financial affairs that we cannot have at one and the 
same time a boom in securities and a boom in trade, 
The latter condition is something which has certainly 
not been witnessed in this country for a considerable 
period, for one would scarcely be inclined to describe the 
trade activity of 1919-20 as a boom period, the pro- 
sperity being so wholly artificial, while the effect on the 
financial situation was due quite as much to the high 
prices prevailing as to the actual volume of the turnover, 
Nor, perhaps, can Stock Market conditions since the 
War be described as partaking of the character of an 
actual boom, though undoubtedly the activity has been 
considerable, while the appreciation in capital values 
over the past four or five years has been very great 
indeed. And now, in the opinion of some observers of 
the situation, it is just possible that we may have reached 
a point where there will be a transference of financial 
activities from securities to trade, or else hopes of a trade 
revival will be shown once more to have been premature 
and securities, and especially investment stocks, will 
continue to monopolize attention. 


Our ADVERSE TRADE BALANCE. 


It speaks well for its common sense that the City, 
although always welcoming financial activities, is hopeful 
that the trend of events may be in favour of trade rather 
than of securities. This is because the City perceives 
that both socially and financially a revival in our trade, 
and especially in our export trade, is supremely necessary. 
Once again the monthly returns of our foreign trade were of 
a disquieting character, the excess of imports over visible 
exports for February being £27,060,000, while for the first 
two months of the year the excess was £73,533,000 which 
is £34,000,000 greatcr than the adverse balance for the 
If the 
same pace is maintained, it means that the adverse 
trade balance at the end of the year would be something 
like £440,000,000 as compared with an adverse balance 
for 1924 of £344,000,000 and for 1923 of £212,000,000. 
It is quite true that last year and again for the first two 
months of the current year there was a slight increase in 
exports, but the point is that it was hopelessly out of 
proportion to the rise in imports. 

INCREASED CONSUMPTION, 

At first when imports expanded some two years ago 
it was hoped that the movement might be regarded 
as preparatory for more active trade generally and for 
a big expansion in exports later on. The rise in exports, 
however, has continued to be so miserably inadequate 
when compared with the advance in imports that it is 
now becoming pretty clear that it is a case of increased 
consumption due, in part, to the growth in population 
and, in part, to the generally high standard of living. 
‘Yo take one item alone, which is more or less indi- 


cative of the general trend, it may be noted that whereas 
the value of imports of raw wool for Jast year increased 
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£4,500 FOR YOU! 


AT AGE 55 





It is done by annual deposits | 
of a fixed amount for a fixed | 
number of years. ‘The deposit | 
is a sum you can easily spare | 
out of your income. To these | 
deposits are added most | 
generous profits, and both | 
deposits and profits accumu- | 
late to your credit until the 
great day arrives when you re- 
Canada you can do it. It is | ceive the substantial cheque in 
the Investment-Insurance Plan | your morning post. What a ! 
that makes it easy, and thou- | day to look forward to! | 
sands of young men and men! What a reward for your | 
in middle life are, by means of | thrift! 
this Plan, building up similar But 
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T 55 you'll want to have | 
something more substan- 

tial than prospects to your 
name. How about a cheque 
for £4, 500 to swell your 
banking account? Ii would 
be hard, perhaps impossible, 
for you to save such a sum in 
the ordinary way, but with the 
help of the Sun Life of 


the Plan has other 
fortunes and fortunes of larger | wonderful advantages = in- 


and sm all r corporated. 


£30 A MONTH IF PERMANENTLY 
INCAPACITATED FROM EARNING LIVING 
If. perchance, illness or accident totally and permanently 

of the capacity to engage in any employment, you 
von’t have to make another deposit and you won't have to watt 
till you're 55 to pwenefit wader the Plan. Straightaway you 
raw £30 a month until the Capital Sum becomes due 
at £30 will keep you and yours from becoming a burden 
on the State or on your relatives. So will the big cheque you 


amounts. 


deprives you 






£3,000 AND HALF OF EVERY DEPOSIT 
AS PROTECTION FOR YOUR FAMILY 


Most men are worried until they have made financial provision | 
for their family. ‘£ nder this Plan, such protection 1s secured 
To the capital amount is 
half of each deposit as it is made. ‘Therefore th: 
ction for your family increases year by 
ou are making 


firectly the first de ‘posit is made. 


' financial prote 
\ll this in addition to the provision y 


for your own later years. 

£50,000,000 ASSETS | 
I Sun f Canada (the great and it is because of ils great success j 
ny) } ssets of that it is enabled to offer such | 
: ' | 
i 0,000, and these huge advantages to its m iny policy- | 

ict Government holders. WI y not your self share 
The Company stands | in this success under this Invest- 
rable financial position, | ment-Insurance Plan? | 


Let us know your mame, address, exact age, and the 
approximate amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any 
bligation on your part, we will tell you exactly how you can 
apply this ideal Plan of Investment-Insurance to your own 
circumstances. Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria | 
Embankment (near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY. 


will enable your family to redeem the 

mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 

will enable you to pay it yourself if 


you live. 


INSURE WITH 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. | 
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A Heal Mattress bought 
when Queen Victoria came 
to the throne 


















“T think you will be 
interested in see ing your 
naine on the mattre 8. I 
believe it was bought 
quite eighty to ninety 
years ago.” 
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So this ‘‘ Heal ’’ mat- 
tress has been in use 
for nearly a century. 


et 
2 2 oe 


That is signifi- 
cant of sound, honest workmanship 
something which one associates 


een 


with Victoria’s time. ‘To-day ‘‘Heals”’ 
; maintains this tradition for supreme 
excellence in all that pertains to beds 
and bedding. 
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The next time you buy Rubber 
Tyres for any purpose, remember 
that Dunlop Tyres are unequalled 
throughout the worl] for Mik age, 
Satety and Durability. 


Their Sale is increasing every 
minute —everywhere, because of 
the:r proved superiority, 


Their high standard of quality 
will be maintained — that is the 
fixed Dunlop policy. 
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grade cars, commercial vehicles, 
motor-cyeles and cycles fit Dunlop 
as standard equipment, They 
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by about £25,000,000, our exports of manufactured 
woollen articles only increased by about £6,000,000. 
It is true, of course, that our exports suffered last year 
in consequence of a heavy shrinkage under the head of 
coal, but that was because the exports in 1923 were 
abnormally large. 

LooxinGc ANEAD. 

We know, however, that in spite of the trade of the past 
year having been disappointing, the bankers’ clearings of 
cheques were the highest ever recorded, the actual 
increase of clearing for the year being no less than 
£2,905,272,000 or nearly 8 per cent. It is difficult, 
therefore, to escape the conclusion that comparative 
inactivity in trade was more than counterbalanced by 
very great activity on the Stock Exchange, and the 
interesting question of the moment is whether 
present indications suggest the likelihood of a change in 
tendencies and a diversion of attention from financial 
to commercial activities. At first sight, and if one 
desired to revel in pessimism, it might almost be said 
that some of the signs are scarcely favourable for activity 
cither in stocks or in trade. In the first place, we have 
a 5 per cent. Bank Rate and talk of the possibility of 
a higher rate in the event of a return to the Gold Standard. 
Thus, while dearer money might be urged as likely to 
restrain a trade revival it might equally be urged that 
dearer money also makes for a decline in the investment 
markets. It is true that at present the 5 per cent. 
Bank Rate has not had any particularly injurious effect 
upon high-class stocks, but at the same time it has prob- 
ably tended to restrain an advance. Moreover, there is 
also very little doubt that if, following a return to the 
Gold Standard a higher Bank Rate tnan 5 per cent. had 
to be imposed, the effect would instantly be felt on gilt- 
edged securities, while under present conditions trade 
might also be hampered for a time. 

FoREIGN CREDITS. 

Tn this particular respect, therefore, it will be seen that 
the outlook is a peculiarly uncertain one, which is 
tending for the moment to restram business on the 
Stock Exchange apart from certain speculative des- 
criptions where special causes tend to stimulate specula- 
Moreover, we are passing through such 
abnormal conditions that the reasoning which might 
apply in more normal times seareely holds good. Under 
about a 5 or 6 


tive interest. 


ordinary cireumstanees even to talk 
per cent. Bank Rate with trade depressed would sound 
ridiculous, but the times are not ordinary and, quite 
apart from all questions of protecting gold, it must be 
remembered that foreign borrowing here is on quite a 
large seale and in many directions, at all events, calls for 
higher In this respect I think that it behoves 
lenders of credits in this country to compete a little less 
keenly with each other in the matter of granting credits to 
industries abroad, and especially to German industries. 
Six months ago these concerns were paying Interest rates 
here which not only were justified by all the facts of the 


rate +. 


case but were so high as to make it impossible for indus- 


trialists here to feel that German compctition was being 
directly aided by credits from London. Since the adoption 
of the Dawes Report, however, and the more assured 
outlook in consequence, there has been quite a competition 


on the part of lending institutions both in London and 
New York to make advances at rates which undoubtedly 
have aided foreign industrial competition with our 
industries here. J am far too sensible of the advantages 
arise from international banking to 
suggest that these credits should not be extended, but 
the rates should be higher, and there is something wrong 
ina system which makes it necessary for higher rates to 
be imposed all round in order to check excessive borrow- 
ings on foreign account. To sum up, therefore, a great 
many in the City, although fully recognizing the obscurity 
of the outlook, are inclined to the belief that, in the first 
place, the present rise in money rates is likely to be 
maintained in the near future and even to go a little 
further. In the second place, it is thought that for a 
time trade as well as securities may be somewhat preju- 
dicially affected. If, however, all goes well in the matter 
of international politics, and if by our returning to the 
Gold Standard international settlements on a gold basis 


Which on balanc« 


are gradually made possible, it is hoped that before long the 
result will be to stimulate international trade generally, 
and that if in the interregnum costs of production have 
been reduced here, we shall see a revival in our trade 
calculated to make sufficient any demands upon capital 
resources to prevent any material rise in gilt-edged 
stocks. The tendency, in fact, is to anticipate greater 
activity in the securities giving slightly higher yields 
and also—if trade revives—in some of the industrial 
descriptions, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Hovustnc AND Bank Rate. 

_That there may be a perfectly justifiable and intelligent 
divergence of opinion with regard to the merits or demerits of 
a 5 per cent. Bank Rate goes without saying. It has been 
reserved for Mr. Wheatley, however, to expose certain oppo- 
nents of the higher Bank Rate to ridicule by asserting that the 
rise of 1 per cent. in the Bank Rate actually involves some 
great addition to the annual rents of dwelling-houses and, 
further, by affirming that this 1 per cent. is * equal approxi- 
mately to what would be placed on the new houses if all the 
workers in the building industry had demanded and had been 
granted a 50 per cent. increase in wages.” The effect of a 1 
per cent. rise in the Bank Rate on long loans connected with 
housing is, of course, on a par with that produced on any other 
long-dated investment. The higher Bank Rate may con- 
ecivably be of brief duration, but for the moment it means 
that the borrower may have to pay on a long-dated loan some 
quite fractionally higher rate of interest. To compare, how- 
ever, such fractional increase with what would be produced 
on the cost of building by all the workmen being paid 50 per 
cent. extra in wages is, of course, ridiculous, 

* * * * 
MimpiaAnpd Bank Capirat INCREASE. 

On more than one occasion when dealing with banking 
statistics I have ventured to express the opinion that the 
great expansion in deposits, together with the impending 
heavy demands for financial accommodation in the event of 
any trade revival, made it desirable that there should be 
some addition to banking capital. Although so many items 
connected with banking statistics have expanded greatly 
during the past decade, the one item which shows a contraction 
is the proportion of capital to liabilities. I am glad, therefore, 
to note that the Midland Bank has taken the opportunity, 
arising out of the coming erection of new premises, to make 
an important issue to its shareholders. These are invited to 
subscribe for new shares of £1 each fully paid at the price 
of £2 10s. per share in the proportion of one new share 
for every eight existing shares, this premium per share to 
be credited to the Reserve. This offer will involve a new 
issue of 600.000 shares bringing in £1,200,000 of cash, one- 
half of which goes to the capital and the other half to the 
Reserve. It will be noted that nowadays new banking 
capital seems invariably to be taking the form of the paid-up 
shares. 

* * * 
Work, FINANcr. 

Congratulations to the Gordon Hotels upon the results of 
the past year. The company has passed through a strenuous 
time but economy, joined to rigorous management, appears 

good results, although, of course, it must 
be remembered that the dividend just announced is on a 
reduced capital consequent upon the reconstruction scheme 
of last year. It is, however, the expansion in general business 
and the remarkable growth in profits which encourages hopes 
with regard to the future. The increase in the turnover was 
only £9,000, but that is greater than appears on the surface 
hecause the previous year's figures had included the results 
of the First Avenue Hotel which has since been sold. More- 
over, the net profit is almost doubled, the amount for the 
year being £141,000 against £84,000 and for the first time 
since 1914 the Ordinary shareholders receive a dividend, the 
amount being 5 per cent. 


now to be bringing 


PLATINUM. 

The so-called platinum boom on the Stock Exchange 
is at present a rather small affair, albeit capital values of 
companies affected that is to say, land companies in the 
area of the platinum discoveries—-are calculated to have 
appreciated in the aggregate to the extent of about £1,000,000, 
and in some of the low priced land shares the rise has been 
over 100 per cent. In commenting upon the rise, the Times 
with a good deal of common sense, observes that inasmuch’ 
as the extraordinarily high price for platinum is due to its 
scarcity, * the reports of discoveries in the Transvaal, some- 
times couched in optimistic language, while intending to 
be a ‘* bullish * influenee, would, if they were fulfilled, actually 
prove to be * bearish’ since any material addition to the 
supply of platinum must necessarily affect for the time being, 
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at any rate, its price.” As to the value and extent of the 
discoveries themselves, it may fairly be said that no detailed 
authentic information is really available—a_ circumstance, 
however, which does not necessarily mean that the discoveries 
ure not valuable, for in these mining discoveries there is 
sometimes a coy reluctance to impart information on the part 
of the * discoverers * only to be surpassed at a later period 
by a wealth of detail as to the value of developed properties. 
A. W. K. 














STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MARCH 23rd, 24th and 25th. Douglas MacLean in *‘ NEVER SAY 
DIE,”’ from the famous Stage Play: Rod La Rocque and Jacqueline 
Logan in ** CODE OF THE SEA"; Harold Lloyd Comedy, &c. 
MARCH 26th, 27th and 28th. Virginia Valli, Lloyd Hughes, Marc 
MacDermott ani Stuart Holmes in “IN EVERY WOMAN'S 
LIFE™; The Amazing Travelogue ** PEARLS AND SAVAGES” 
Photographic record of the Head-Hunters of New Guinea. 














CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


3% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 

Lenders, in 5°, CORPORATION MORTGACES repayable on 

4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5°, COR- 

FORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th Oc tober, 1945. Full 

information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast; or through any Stockbreker or Banker. 
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FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued 
and Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. 
£10,000 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 

DO HELP US. 


——_ 
THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W,1. 
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A SAFE 
INVESTMENT 


HE safety of an Investment 
may be judged by the past 
record of the Institution to 
which it is intended to entrust 
money, and the soundness of its pre- 
sent financial position as disclosed 
in its published accounts. 
The Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society was established in 1847, 
and for more than three-quarters of 
a century has always fulfilled its 
obligations to the letter. No share- 
holder has ever lost one penny of 
his capital. 
The last Balance Sheet shows that 
the Society has Assets of £2,850,000 
and Reserves of £210,000. Nearly 
95 per cent. of the Assets consist of 
first mortgages, on more than 8,000 
properties situated in all parts of 
London and the Home Counties, 
and the remaining 5 per cent. is repre- 


sented by investmentsin Trustee Securities 
of the highest class, and cash in hand. 


Invest your money in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
City Office : 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
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BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


designed in distinctive styles 
for Sport, Travel, ne 
Town or Country, from 


BURBERRY-PROOFED _ 


Coatings, diverse in weight * 
and texture, but all woven 
from the finest wools, 
provide dual service— 


OVERCOAT AND 
WEATHERPROOF 


IN 


ONE GARMENT 


They protect completely 
against wet, cold and every 
conceivable change of 
weather, yet ventilate natur- 
ally and are surprisingly 
light in weight. 


Catalogue & Patterns Post Free. 1 
HAYMARKET 


BURBERRYS sw.1 ronpon 


Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; and Agents in Provincial Towns 


Burberrys Ltd. 

















: The Best Smoke | 
| of the Day. 


A ee say that the first smoke | 
of the day is the best one. 

Others maintain that the 
after-dinner pipe yields the most 
pleasure. Perhaps they are both 
right. After all what does it matter 
when you know that you are sure 
of a pleasing and satisfying smoke 
every time you fill your pipe 
with Playcr’s Navy Mixture? 


_ ‘PLAYER'S 
_ NAVY MIXTURE 


es: 
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“There seems a very evident ) 
desire on the part of our Samoan | 
- } 
brethren to attempt great things | 
for God.” || 


1} 


These words occur at the close of the 1924 } 
Report of the Samoan Mission of the | 


London 
Missionary 





SPECTATOR, 


a 





Society 


They illustrate in striking fashion the develop- 
ments which have taken place in the 130 yeais 
since the missionaries of the L.MLS. first landed 
amongst the savage ancestors of the leaders of 
the Christian Church of Samoa to-day. The 
Gospel, through missionary inspnation and 
teaching, has made “a people of them that 
were no people,” and established on the basis 
of full Christian brotherhood an active Church | 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


| 
| 
| 


This Church meets all the cost of its own 
Christian activities and subscribes liberally to 
other forms of Christian service. 





The accomplishments of the L.M.S. in Samoa | 
form an ideal for its work in India, China, 
Africa, Madagascar and Papua. 


You are asked to give your help in sustaining 
and carrying forward the tested work of the 


L.MLS. 


The financial year closes on March 31st, 
and a large increase of income is urgently 
needed. : 





The Treasurer of the Society is W. H. 
Somervell, Esq., J.P. Contributions may be | 
sent to Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, | 
London Missionary Society, 48 Broadway, | 


Westminster, London, S.W. }. 


Property of all kinds may be left to “ The 
London Missionary Society.” 


~—_—ew 
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In Court and out of 
Court 


by Ernest Bowen-Rowlands 


“ The varied liveliness of ‘this book 
makes most excellent reading. 
What he modestly calls merely a 
collection, Mr. Bowen-Rowlands, 
the well-known barrister, journalist 
and legal writer, has drawn upon a 
rich assortment of reminiscences of 
the Bench, Bar, Journalism, the 
Stage and the Clubs.”,—Daily Mail. 


In Court and Out of 
Court 


T . *17 
(Handsome illustr. 7 


18 /-) 


HUTCHINSON 








think a lot of this medal 

of mine. It's made me 
the friend of motorists 
throughout the Kingdom. 
Why, sir? Simply because 
it is my definite guarantec 
that = only PRATTS 
PERFECTION — the pure 
* straight,” uniform and re- 
liable spirit—is delivered 
into your tank. 
When you see my medal 
you know that PRATTS 
only is in my storage tank— 
not blended with any other 
brand—and further, Sir, my 
storage tank is sealed on 
delivery. That’s why you 
ean fill up with my spirit 
with the certainty that you 


will get only PRATTS 
PERFECTION. 
at fue 
re 
ya or vue 
To sera PATRON 





. Wie Santinel of Peblic Sernce 
SS LSS ST A ET RD 


RATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 34 us 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 





ANCLO-AMERICAN O!L COMPANY, LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE LONCON S w i, 
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A r 
HOLIDAY 
FARES 


~~~ 





SHORT SEA TOURS 


The P. & O. Company dispatch from Tilbury every Friday a mail and passeng 


steamer of from 10,000 w a, 000 tons gross which arrives at G ibralt ar on the 
Taesday morning aud Marseiil n the Thu da) mornin g following. Re Ince a 
‘ares and hotel Summe r tariff will be in ferve betwoen April. 24h and m 
Septembhi r. 

From Gibrallar, Vangir and Casablanca may be reached by the Bland Line, 


and there ie a frequent service daily by launch to Algeciras, whenee one ma 
trave! into Southern Spain, From Casablanca there are cxecllent motor-car 
rvicus to the interior of French Morac 


With dts teeming life, its quays and Jeafy boulevards, is attractive: 
not lees so are the excursions te be made in its vicinity; white the © orniche 


Road te the mo distant Riviera offers, for metorist:, an invitation not eacy 
t) resist, 

The arrangements for passengers in the P. & ©, Company's vessels are of the 
best description, and cuisine and service are of the highest ovde 


Praciical details of thes: trips, of special Faster Holiday arrangeme ase, and « 














the Summer Programme, with some descriptive matter, wil! be ser plica- 
tion to the Chief Passenger Office (Manager, F. IY. Gro-venor), P. & 0 i tise 
14 Cockepur Street, London, S.W. 2. 
a we SUMMER RETURN FARES | 
t nd 
a? Re | Nour 
5 A—Gibraltay and Tangier . £6 et 
EE) B--Gibraltar and Marseci .. £2 £14 
Fe ree C--Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca. £22 £17 
ees = D-Gibraliar, Melia, Oran .. &2 £19 
MS ue E—Gibrait Tangier, Casa- 
Spoke © blance, May-cili ; .. £2 £20 
ay | ee Sel P—Gibratia®, Tangier, Casa- 
eS blanca, Oran, ote oo £3 & 
t wisen 





“PICTURE 51 O19) Go Oi APPLICATION TO.. 
P60 House (FH Grosvenor Mangr J. 4Cockspur'St London. SH] 


_or City Utfics Pa Vand Bb S.N'C6s ¥ JOE Lewes hol St London EC3 
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CANADIAN PAC] FIC 





Oe SPANS THE WORLD 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 

















‘Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Ausiralia in conjunction with Cana dian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 


For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65 Charine Cross, S.W.1 | LONDON 
103 Leadenhall — ye: eye 


or Local Agents everywhere. 











i 
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GOOG O}EYC 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


* The Empire’s Riviera” 
EAST AFRICA MADEIRA 
ROUND AFRICA CANARIES 


ares and Sailit ng on application to tix > Head OfFce, 3 Fenchure! 
Street, Lo ndor E.C. 3. Brai -~ "Office at Southa mpton, 
Birm =e n, ’ Leeds, M inchester, Liverpo »ol, and Glasgey 


Diolplelo[ojojo|o|o}oja}o)o)/o}0}5} 


OOS CUOo COCO CC Oooo oases 


Seles a= 


UNION-CASTLE 


PE EBPEEESEEEEEEESaR8 2 








THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“Il APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to 
who value the 
yenerot sly in support of this great Nasviie.’ 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service 
Please send your 5,/- TO-DAY and be 
‘‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you alee remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


The ‘re is no subsidy from she State. 
Lorn Harrowny, cx F. Suze, M.A. 
y at Sccrctiary. 


LIFE. BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, w A... 2. 


all these 


practical example of heroism and hur nani to give 





SS — —— 




















WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter 1 


in 1827, soe a poor woman dying in a London street 
and tried to get her into a Hospital without success 
as he did not possess the requisite “Sul scriber’s 

Vicket.”. He and his friends, thercfore, termined 
to start a Hospital for men and women w hich should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the 
name of that Institution is the Royal Free Ho spital, 
now in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. This Hospital 
was, until quite recently, the only one in per m 
which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the Institution by apply- 
ing at the Secretary’s office. 


wanted. 
Francis Layland- 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently 
The former may be sent to Sir 
Barratt, Bart., Hon. Treasurer. 
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Wit YOU HELP THEM? 





Girl 1] Women on the verge of ruin and « sgrace, crim: ally assaul 
children under fourteen years of age. Wi! i you help them to become 
self-respecting citizens: 
fhe work of reclaiming, training, and restoring thos who hav 
HN miation is of enerr importance, nd requires 


suceumbcad to t 
YOUR HELP, 


ew, MORE THAN EVER, 





there is ¢ vw need for more general support from Christiat 
WILL You HELP P 
( ry ihe snuphort of Rescue Houies I the 
k ‘ [ lt atd should be sent ¢ THE SECRET ARY, 


CHURGH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 
Gowncie HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 





Hu 
Rev CANON w. &: £ NEWBOLT. Rev. F. H ARCHER. HOUBLCN, D.D | 
Prcasurer--Major J. Ww ORUMMOND. 


Siieconspaeainaets i ae —_+ 
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Cigars ire 
frayrant, and mild 
flavoured. ade in 


31 distinct sizes, 
Punch Corona size, 
2/- each. 

49/6 per box of 25, 
Sverywhere, 

















NO HEATING OR MESSING IN 


USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Reed. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
[s indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 





red tube lies on table or in drawer. 


The clean, smart, pin-sioppc 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fast ned—sheets inserted 


hundreds of services effectively rendered, 
Replace pin-stopper. 


Tube 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and 9d. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 


( ks reps irc d 


—lbx 


Sold everywhere, 





(ZLOAG’S 
CSREEN SEAL PORT 


a SOFT & DRY 
paid. 
trial bottles by post for 10/- 


ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, 


carriage 


VERY 
D7 [= or. 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 


per dozen bottles, 





_————— 





68th Edition. 


The Human Hair: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 





By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, Author of “Uric Acid and the 
Hair": “The Hair and the Nervous System"; “ Alopecia 
Areata "; “Anemia and the Hair,” etc. 

* This book is the teor of a lifelong exper the diagnosis 
and treatment of all sorts and descriptions of H d Scalp Ail- 
mi B l highly scientific research, the i tron yen 
in a simple, helpful and interesting style.”-—Medical Record, 

at rybody uld read t little book.”’— Scotsman, 

Send ‘ : ra FREE Presentation Copy of this valuible little 
le ) 

J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


Victor 
Vi 











‘Spectator’ Competition 
MARCH 21, 1925 











Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. 














Old Bendibus 


EVERYBODY has sat in the 








obstinate easy chair. It has its 





own ideas and sticks to them. 







It can be broken but not bent. 





And that is always the end of 
it— broken because it would 







not bend. 





The Buoyant Chair is the chair 


that bends to conquer. Jolly, 






soft, good-natured old thing, 






and yet as strong and lasting as 
the hills. 


springs. 





The secret is in the 





Springs sprung on 





springs! Frame, too, as strong 
Stuffing, the 





as a schooner. 






best curled black hair. 


Wi 


—~ 





( — 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
The name“ Buoyant” will be found under every 
gexuime Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most good 
i urnishing Houses cell. Buoyant Chars at 
prices from Six Guineas 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 
For Sale and Go Bet. 


TOKE RECTORY, OXFORDSHIRE.—FOR SALE. 


Delightful country residence, 5 miles from Oxford, 14 from Islip station. Well- 
built in charming village. 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 dressing-rocms, bathroom 
(h. and ¢.), conservatory, stables, garage and usual offices, all in good order. 

With 4 acres of garden, orchard and pasture. Well-known hunting district. 
With educational advantages at Oxford. Freehold and tithe-free. Price £2,200. 
Possession April. Has been the residence of the Rectors of Noke for over 100 years, 

Apply RECTOR OF ISLIP, Oxford. 


N RS. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 

W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to Pritish gentlewomen. Each room is fitted 
with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones Write for appointment. 
Mrs. Hemming has five houses and sixty-cight rooms. 




















Appsintntents, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY “OF COMMERCE, 








PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE. 

The Council of the University invites applications for the Professorship of 
Commerce. 

Annual stipend £950. The Professor will be required to take up his duties on 
October Ist, 1925. 

Twenty copies of applications (accompanied by testimonials) should be received 
on or before May Ist. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 


J NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 





The University invites applications fog the following non-professorial appoint- 
ments :— 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT oe GERMAN. 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT O¢ ECONOMICS, 

Stipend in each case £500 per annum, 

The status and title of the persons appointed will depend on qualifications, Duties 
to commence on the Ist October, 1925, 

Applications should be lodged on or before Apri! 20th, 1925, with the REGIS- 
TRARK of the University, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


| lalla ialialealialia’ Or BIRMINGHAM 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

A LECTURER (Man or Woman) will be required on the Method of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching and for the supervision of Language Teaching in tie Schools, together 
with some work in thy French Department of the University. A high honours degree 
and school teaching experience essential. Duties to begin September Ist, 1925, 

Stipend beginning at £300 per annum. 

Applications, with copies of four testimonials, should be sent in not later than 
May Lith, 1925, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 

C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 





| 


HE Board of Inland Revenue invite applications for 
permanent appointments to the position of Examiner in the Estate 
Office, London, of the Inland Revenue Department, on the scale £150—£15 Dung 
The higher posts of the Office are graded as fo!lows :— 22500, 
Controller of Death Duties o° o £1,200. 
Assistant Controllers of Death Duties .. £850—£25—£1 000, 
Principal Clerks... “a a ee  £750—£25—£850, 
Assistant Principal Clerks .. an +. — £550—£20—£700, 

In addition to salary cost of living bonus is payable at the rates applicad| 
the Civil Service generally. At the present time this addition results in a scale . 
£244—£19-—£696 for Examiners. ¢ of 

Applicants must be qualified Solicitors or Articled Clerks who have passed thet 
Final Examination, and must be between 21 and 25 years of age on April Ist 1995. 
in reckoning age tor this purpose a candidate may deduct from his age time served j uy 
His Majesty's Forces between August 4th, 1914, and December 31st, 1919 Pre 
ference will be given to ex-Service candidates and in particular to eligibi ex-Serviee 
men, if any, with temporary service in Government Departments. — 

Tn special circumstances an initial salary of £165 or £130 (exclusive of bonus) ma 
be given, provided that the candidate is over 22 or 23 years of age respectively y 

Candidates selected for appointment will be referred to the Civil Service Com 
missioners for the usual medical and other enquiries, subject to which they wil a 
admitted to serve on strict probation for a period of two years. Upon satisfactory 
completion of probation they will be finally certificated for establishment. They will 
not be allowed to practise as Solicitors or to take out Certiticates entitling them so 
to practise, or to accept any fee or reward whatsoever for professional or Official 
services. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Director of Establishments, Tnlang 
Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C.2. The last date for making application 
will be April 18th, 1925. 





K VENING work of any kind required by experienced Secretary; 
4 Good English, French, shorthand, typing, bibliographical knowledge 
—E. Q., ¢/o Spectator, 15 York Street, Coveut Garden, W.C. 2. ii 


bey FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 
in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom. 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department. 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASgo. 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








- —____.. 


Rectures, Scholarships, &c. 
‘TRATHEARN COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—Post. scholastic 


trainings in Cookery. All Domestic Arts. Gardening and Poultry (resi- 
dential). Diplomas awarde!. Extensive grounds. Motoring, Dancing. Summer 
Travel Tours arranged. Illus. Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System) offers complete Teacher's Training 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymmastics and Massage, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. . 


_—— EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 














TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE &.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—-lor information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Granta 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE 








J NIVERSITY OF THE PANJAB. 


Wanted, from first week October, 1925, PRINCIPAL for University Law College, 
Lahore. Knowledge of Indian vernacular not essential. Knowledge of Hindu or 
Mohammedan Law or Indian Statute Law not essential but desirable. Importance 
attached to experience in teaching law. Regard will be given to practice as barrister 
or solicitor. Present stipend 750 rupees per mensem, rising to 1,250 by annual incre- 
ments in ten years. For outstanding qualifieations higher stipend. Provident fund 
benefits. Free house. Summer vacation three to four months, Term of first 
appointment three to five years ; confirmation by agreement. Further information in 
Britain on application to Lt.-Colonel Stephenson, 2 Oxford Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Apply before June Ist, 1925, to R.B. Mr. P. N. DUTT, Registrar, University, Lahore, 
under registered cover. 

Senate Hall, Lahore. ISHWAR PDAS, 

February 19th, 1925. Joint-Registrar. 


\ AURITIUS. — There is avacancy for a MASTER of 





ENGLISH at the Royal College, Mauritius. A candidate should hold 
an Honours Degree of a British University ; should have had considerable experience 
of teaching English as main subject, especially of Schools Certificate and London 
Matriculation standard, and should be capable of teaching English Literature, if 
ealled upon, to the highest form: and should have had experience of teaching Geo- 
graphy on modern lines and be, if possible, possessed of a diploma in Geography. 

Salary Rs. 7000 per annum rising by annual increments of Rs. 500 to Rs. 9000. 
Appointment on probation for three years. If confirmed, the officer will then be on 
the permanent and pensionable establishment, and will contribute 4 per cent, of 
salary to Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund. Quarters not provided, but free 
passages to Mauritius for the otficer and his wife and not more than three children, 
Private tuition allowed (up to ten hours weekly) for which there is considerable 
scope at remunerative rates. 

Requests for further particulars of this appointment and for the necessary forms of 
application should be addressed in writing to the PRIVATE SECRETARY (Appoint- 





ments) Colonial Of Downing Street. Completed applications should reach the 
Private Secretary not later than May Ist. 

Qt. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
hb — 


The Council will proceed shortly to the appointment of a BURSAR. 

The Lady appointed should be a graduate, with experience of acco mts and of 
institutional management 

Particulars from the SECRETERY, 

Mareh, 192 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
an ASSISTANT MASTER with good 








Wanted, to begin duty on 20th April, 192 


Honours Degree to teach Freéch in Upper Forms. 
Seal £198 —€285 
Fe: f application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed foctseap 


envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance, 
Edvcation Depurtment, 





Count Hall, Truro 
farch 1 1925 
TRL VY SR aeits OF LONDON. 
KINGS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCK DEPARTMENT, 
Campden Hill Road, W. 2s. 

Tie Excent Commnliice invite applications for the post of PRINCTPAL ADMIN. 
JSTRAVEIVE OFFICER, with educational experience. Salary £900 per annum, 
witht id i residence Particulars as to duties, ete., which include some teaehing, 
' be cbtained trom the Secretary. Completed applications should be addressed 


t CH LR ADAN of Uie Committee and should ceach him on or bettors April 6th, 








Girls Schools and Colleges. 


M?** [LRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
TOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application. 73 Gower street, W.C. 1. 


N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 38.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294 
Full particulars on application. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor 











N. Staffs. Good ali-round education for limited number of Girls in 
charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 


W YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.--—Not less than Six 

Scholarships of the nominal value of £10 a year will he offered by the Council 
on the result of an Examination to be held in May, 1925, to GIRLS Under Fourteen 
on May Ist. The Council are prepared to give, if necessary, additional grants varying 











from £30 to £90 a year to scholars. All entry forms must be received beiore 
March 31st, 1925. For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
] INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) 
rPYHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED 
ST. BRIDE'S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHILi 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £50 each, tenable for four years, will } florcd 


in June by competitive examination to candidates of about fourteen years ag 
on May Ist, 1925. Particulars on application to the HLAD-MISTRESs. 





Feet GIRLS’ SCHOOL, S 
Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpoo!. 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





TOODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 

j Provoat : lev. I. M. ETHERINGTON Wrington, Somers 

S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mist 
Miss E. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14, £180 








SS 


TNH E DOWNS SCHOOL. SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honoura School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


. et 





IGHYFiEz L&D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Piincipal —Miss WALJLIS. 
Viivate Residential Schee! for Cir, Tele “ Watford 616,” 
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ANDREWS. 
Entrance Scholarships value £80, 


Leonards School, by girls whose parents 
Preference will be given to daughters of 


5. LEONARDS S ( HOOL, ST. 


The Council ¢ ffer for competition in » May thr ( 
£70 and £60. tenable for four years. at St 

are unable to pay the full school fees 
a 3 





sional men or of Officers of HLM. Service Candidates nuist be between 13 
= 15 years of age on September 15th, 1925. Particulars and entry forms can 
- lication to the HEAD-MISTRESS 





be vechsconhenclit tt on a} 


NT WORT H. 
W ou  OURNEMOR fH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 


Chairman : 








Principal Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School star n its own grounds of 10 acres. facing Bournemouth Bay. 
trance Scholarships » : 
Entrance | is from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 


Prospe Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 





——_—— " ° , ny , 
i H E GRA HN @ E, Seat 8 Ms 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD, 
ion for Matriculation and Interme 
swimining bath, gymnasium. 


Bracing Preparat 
garden, 3% temiils-Co irts, 
MISTRESS 


PAeeoca ATE 


Large 


HEAD- 


liate Exams 
Apply the 


imate 





GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
LORD GISBOROUGH., 
2Ist and 


FOR 
Hon. 


COL LEGE 
es The Richt 


22nd, for the 


Entrance S arship Examinati # will be held on May 20th 
award of Fi Scholarships varying in value, according to merit, from £30 to £100 
nd n to girls under 14 years of age on May Ist. Entry Forms must be 


May 6th, 1925, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





L WOOD, H ARR OGATE. ligh Class Girls’ School; resi- 
ie den I Yj mnio Middle, and Senior houses, Liberal education, 
for Univ ‘ uppro i reer Domesti Science, Branch at Geneva, 
Apply PRINCI ALS 
—___—— ees a ——— 





Bons Schools and Colleges. 





SCHOOL.—ANix or seven Entrance Scholarships 


ancien 
LDENH = 





of the ot £50 each will be offers ats early in Jun Particulars from 

th HEADMASTER, Ald Aldenham School, Elstre Hert 
DR ADFIELD  ¢ > COL LEGI An ¢ Xamination will be held 
in June, 1925, to award thre Foundation Scholarships of £100, four 


xhibition of £30. 


lege, Berks. 


£40 and one E 


Bradfield ¢ 


s of £50, six Exhibiti ns of Entry forms 


Exhibitio t 
tained from THE SECRETARY, 


an be of 





D S ss ¢ BG 


QA K L A N 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL 


Preparatory School for Boys, 


ISLANDS. 





Fors - sin JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady ROOT, Licut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Dp 
BRATH, B., C.LE., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. ff. BOcS, Esg., SIR 
GEORGE NATAL ARTNEY. K.C.1.} ann THE Rev. G. 0. MORGAN-SMITH, 

HEAD-MASTER rukE Rey. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.4., PH.D., F.C.S, 
(St, Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 


The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm, Beauti- 








ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience, Electric lizht. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
Apt r Prospectus, « to the Head-Master, Dr MORGAN-SMITH, 
= 3% & :DWARD . a SCHOOL, 
4 BURY EDMUND'S 
[wo fl Scholars} of £9 per open to boys under 13 One Exhibition 
MT t it ons ¢ rs «he ased on actis rvi Examina- 
tior . 





)- MASTER 


is 
WEA 


eens TON | OL, FE. YORKS. 
n June, £50—£2 “chool | £75 per 

lerg Junior How for bovs unde 13 

sands, M.A Fellow of St. John's Coll 





Entrance Scholarships 
Exhibitions for 
HEAD-MASTER, PL ©, 

Cambridge 


sons of! 


late 





AL HOU Si 2B OAS TLE «!} 
(NEAR BONNYRIGG, MIDLOTHIAN 
\ 


L.} 


Teceived., 


Tuition and Home for 
Delicate or backward children 


offers 


ndings, 


REtIRED HEAD-MASTER 
BOYS in beautiful country 


SHANN, a 





rnham, Knare 


rough 








Foreign. 
TILLA BIENVENUE— LAUSANNE CHAMBL ANDES, 


SWITZERLAND FINISHING SCHOOL POR GIRis Special study of 
French. Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic 5S classes, 
Highest reterences.— Principal Mi s RUFER, 








Scholastic 


Agencies. 





HOGhLS A N D > oe © BR. 


a 














Reliable information and advi ‘ ning t most suitable establistiments 
will b ven (f of charge) to | t ating t requ ts (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality pret d, range of fees, dc.) to 

Mes PRUMAN & ace HTLEY, LTD., 
Scholast Aue ' 
61 CONDUIT! STREBL "LONDON make 
Telephon Gerra 272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most mplete guide to Schools in existenca 
price 2s, Gd., j it 

YCHOOLS FOR BO FSB awn GERLS « 

te TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND PUITLON. 

Messrs, J. & JF. PATON, havit I it knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY nd on th CONTINEN | I] be ~~ wed to “AID 
PARENTS by sending (1 charge) prospectus and ‘Trustworth niormatis 

The age of the pupil district preferred, and rough idea of fees sh Md be given. 














r,&J. PATON, Educational Ag Cat Street, London, E.C, 4 
A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS Al 
B HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY &S¢ HOOLS, Xi 
is given ft of charge | 
MESSRS. GALUBITAS, THRING & CO., 
6 Sackville Street, London, W,1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents — hed 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring « (« ire personally acquainted with nearly all Sel 
Principals in the country They will also be ak: to su information al 
establishments giving a course of training in Domesti Secretarial W< 





Agriculture and Horticulture 





















NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 
“Authors, Sypewmriting, &e. 
] ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
Successful authors should commur if th have 


tonald Massey 
only Eneli Los iweles, tl world 
Production 


a Street. Le 


film rights for sale rh 
centre for Moving Picture 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victori 


§ lage AUTHORS’ 
early publication ¢ 








ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. for 














1 best terms iterary work of all kinds dealt with by 
experts who place Authors’ interests first, Over 20 years’ cxperience.—93 aud vt 
Chancery Lane, Londoa, W.4 

CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare tim Write for particulars 

4 free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague st., London, W.C. 
‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

‘4 to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training 
Iliustrated 1 klet fret tegent Institute (Dept. 85 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1 





MSS. to the Whitefriars 
Film and Dramati 


trausiati 


Literary 
rights in all kinds of 
nd for particulars 


your 


Literary 





 ———— Send 

¢ dispose 

we A ee: jes of the Atlanti 
to the MANAGER, 170, Fleet Street, 


ind haad 
B.C. 4 




















K. M. MY NI M . Oxon 2 cient oiinemesanmampiie — 

é agpalnsg - u-3 pees Pig? —— apg x he Ltrs ws 7: Bic r foe BY K RT Type writing Service; author 3’ MSS. 10d. 1000 wads. 
aon the M v 7 . en een oe ee —s ba = | ‘J Asp a Iptulservice ottered to new writers L. Marshall, Barton-on-Humbe 
For preliminary prospectus and all particulars application should he made to | : , . 

K "I MY i NE: Metchi-ton H Ldinburgh, until the end cf July, and thereatter | /°YPEWRITLNG, 9d. per ayer gensnen Carbon 3d. Authors’ MSS., 
+ Tall =r ’ | Plavs, &c, Prom pt accurate W red.—BEILTH, 1 stone, I[pswicl 
(HU RCHER'S COLLEGE, PETERSFIEL! D, HANTS. FPLYPEWRITING, ‘Proof- Re € pading and Revision of MSS., by 

/ Head-Master, F. E, Woodall, M.A... F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, | a lerk, late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. ~ 

£25 38. 10d. per term All applications to the HEAD- MASTE k'S SE CRETARY, 1 Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks 


England Public 
Universities 





Chure ch 0 f 


Boys prepared for the 


4 ING'S COLI LEGE, TAUNTON. 
KK’ 


hool on the Woodard Foundation, 




















and for p ional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, | 

O.T.C. Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—Lor Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD- :s 

MASTER } 

es es | 

‘LIFTON ¢ OL. LEGE. —- Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Na al Scien . Music SCHOLARSHIPS, va! from £25 j 

To £100 per year ’ X AMIN ATI at end of May.--Particulars from the ! 

SECRET ARY, € Clifton College, Mrist . j 

7 L Y ( OL L 1D GE, rAVISTOCK. Recognized by the | 

Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation. 340 fect above | 

Sta sie Cessna Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, | 
Head- Master H. V. PLUM, MLA. 

An Examination will be | 


Beye SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, 
, | i tring t! first ‘k in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar 


ship, valu £100 and Six Scholarships, value £60 downwards pen to boys und r 
fon Jur Ist. 1925 Beys under 15 on the same date may mpete for v1 
oi t Scholarships, but higher standard of work will t xpected. 
Fo urt rs apply to the HEAD MAST: R. 
Private Suition, &c. 


“ELOCUTION SCHOOL, 
PRIVATE Lessons ONLY 
W.C. 1.) Tel. : Museum 2386 


X Bl ry s 
he t 


DI 
Apply ‘SECRETARY iL Wobut 


UBLI SPEAKING, 


, London 


“A few Children received up to 9 years 
Preparation for Preparatory 
weekly, inclusive References 
vent Garden, W.C. 2, 





ABROAD. 
ench and | 
Hat 


essential,— Box 1265, the Spectator, 13 York 


h Governesses. 
guineas 


Street, (4 





South Three 





SS. TYPED, Is. 1000 words. r arbon coy ies, 3d.—Miss Davidson, 
M vee 




















Moorgate Typewriting Co., 133 Moorgate, E.C. Telephone : 5638 London Wall. 
TP\YPEW RITING.—10d. per 1000. Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplics ating. —-WEATHERLEY, Ampficld Vicars age, Romsey, Hants. 
r PYP KW RITING. Miss Ruth M. Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
St. Strand. W.C.2. Gerrard 6179 SI ficat s. Bills of Quantities, Books, Plays, 
: J + 

Hotels, Wydros, Kr. 
4 EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
| » Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s R shment House Association, Ltd 


Regent Street, W. 1. 
ONLY Hotel 


it sea-views ey 5 
Easy reach sea, 


P.RELA 


Ltd., St. George's House, 193 
OOR COURT, 


SIDM MOl tH (Priv: ite Hotel). 
Golf Co : , 


} 
N adjoining 18-1! 
l 


Agninee 








room; Excellent cutsit res in bedrooms 

shops, churches. Char bat to all parts Fishing ler 44 to 84 guineas, 
inclnsiv according to room and st n Special week-end terms to golfers 

phone. 189 Sidmouth 








OODL ANDS HOTEL, SIDMOU ‘This ideal unlicensed 
N ' Hotel stands in its ow uds of 2a $ min sfromseafront, Wib 
central heat Zz, garage, clect light, own vegetat and 1 garde: Fresia 
butter, ercam, eggs, poult ‘ily. Soutt pect nnix, croq ( : 
rolf links 5 4 guineas N \tras Pel, 12 GILG i Prop 
W MB ERL AND HOUSE HOME! Ol } » Karls Cour 
iC juare, S.W.5 Central. ] i i i ealit lar 
root untort the keynot , , c : — Tariff S. HORSPOO! 
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OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. 

A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over- 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and ‘bus routes, Recently re- 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and 
telephones in all bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. ‘Terms from 12s, 6d, 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single) ; 74 guineas (double) inclusive. 

Telephone: Paddington 8083, 
Pn ne oT dino ran -* — — 








@ours, Xr. 
QIR HENRY LUNN, LTD. — Palestine and 
KO 49 Gn 


s, Holy Land only, 60 Gns. Palestine, Egypt, Patmos, 
Constanti ople, Athens, &c, 
“THE GARDEN OF ALLAH.” 
Tunis, Carthage, Biskra, Algiers, &¢., 49 Gne. 
Accompanied by P. G. B OYLE, | F.RAGS. 





Egypt. 


Sinyrna, 














£9 196 4 DAYS’ GOLE. BELGIAN COAST, inclusive of Rail and Hoiels. 

£15 46 Swiss RIVIERA. 14 DAYS MONTREt X, inclusive of Rail and Hotels. 

£1510 GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LI CERNE, 14 DAYS, Rail 

and Hotels, Ulustrated Booklet post free. 
5 ALK. ENDSL KIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N. W. S 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 478, 

— a —————— a a! 
ee: 
d@bolemeal, 





STONEGROUND FLOUR. 

Cash with Order, 7 Tbs., 3s. 3d. post free. Put upin strong cartons. Larger 
quantities cheaper rate. Bakers supplicd at special terms, Both STONEGROUND 
in our cld water mill.—-BREWHURST MILLING ©O., 7 .oxwood, Sussex, 


‘initia 


YN ARS ON’S PU RE FAT A FT 
J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours. 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 


‘TAMPS. 
ie high values on approval at id. to 3d. cach. 
Road, Watford, 


rypeHE TOWN CRIER—a Monthly Magazine which helps those 
who help themselves, Send for a Specimen copy to 190 Church Street, Ken- 
tington, W. 8. Park 2872. 


yOULTRY.— Splendid Table Fowls, 7s., 8s. pr. 
9. 6d. Trussed. 3Ib. Pure Cream Butter, 6s. 
MEMPSEY, Poulterer, Rovscarbery, Cork. 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK: 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Erc, Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Certain success assured to purchasers of our 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAN D-COLOU RED. 
Beantiful colourings. Big profits, Customer writes: “ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been sate in having quite three hoor the amount.” 
Write for full details.—** RAINBOW ” POTTERY Cu,, Dept." * Lind fleld, Sussex, 


Z,_AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
. Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
HENRY L. WARD, 57, Mortimer Street, 


V HOLEMEAL ) or 











London, S8.W. 11. 





1,000 different selected British Empire, including 
CHEESEMAN, Addiscombe 








Roasting Fowls 
Postage paid.—-Miss 








from £2 2s. Specimens sent ree, 


London, W. 1. 
RTIFICIAL ‘TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15a, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
er otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. € ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 


REAL SAVING.—-WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
xarments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone : Clissokd 4777. New clothes also made. 


*“ Blattis’’? cannot be in the same 

/ place long. Soon only “* Blattis’’ is left, the Cockroaches have vanished, 
leaving no trace or smell,—Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s., post free from sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield, or from Chemists, Army and 
Navy Stores, and BOOT'S Branches. 











hie ye and 











J A. NEU HUY. Ys, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37 Dean Road, 
ele Willesden Green, London, N.W.2. Catalogue No, 32 of Antiquarian 
nnd Modern Secondhand books on General Literature, History, Philosophy, ete., 
i.c. an interesting collection of works on DANTE; searce reprints of Old French 
Literature; 18th Century books, ete, [24 pp.—4uv Nos.] Post free on appli- 
cation. Business by post only. 








S' ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
b NORTHAMPTON, 
Vreeident: The Most Hon, the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.R. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVA TE PATIENTS of the 
TPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas 
are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boardera without certificates received. 
Por particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F, RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No. 56, Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be secn by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1, 
Telephone: Langham 182/, 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Djxation to the Secretary to-day. 
£23,000 required in the 879th year of its work. 









A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 
3. We supx erintend the upl — classification, cataloguin 
and cleaning of private lib ries. 















literary service bu 





4. We ms 
s- We conduct a mail-ore and 
gives imum sdiace andl intelligent atte 





Send for Catalogues 


.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the Kinz 




















| REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED IN 
; THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 
can be obtained through any bookstall or |] 
bookshop of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Olfice: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
paris] 1,250 Branches [ui ELS 











Burton’s Arabian Nights 


Offered on Monthly Payments. 








We have secured a number of Sets of the Burion ¢ lub Editioa 
(limited to a thousand numbered sets); 10 volumes and seven supple- 
mentary volumes, illustrated, une xpurg rated, with explanatory notes, 
bound in cloth gilt (or silver), t.e.g., demy Svo (91<65). We offer a 
set for £1 down and a few monthly payments. Write for ful 
particulars, 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c. 





| A Genealogical and Heraldic History, with Illustrations of Crests, 

| &c. 1924 Edition. Published £6 6s. net. Some copies offered (brand 

| new) at £2 5s, Carriage paid in Great Britain, 

| For either ef above quote Offer 

| Tmoncits 4 t ck. Tvery « nee tvabl ? u? Fs Povent / ‘ , ) { ucs 
sued: gicnti t nreorest and table calat 2 C f f re 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


—————. 





How to write for 
the P YESS By AN EDITOR. 


If you wish to know the best and least 
expensive method of learning free-lance 
journalism or story-writing, the Fleet Street 
Institute free booklet will tell you. It reveals, without over- 
statement, the splendid opportunities for average men and 
women to carn money by writing. 


Free and Post Free from— 


FLEET STREET INSTITUTE 
Dept. Al0, 12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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| 
Seeley, Service & Co Limited 
SECOND EDITION. Found 17 
THE MENACEOF COLOUR. "yor e"'ccey 
f. J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S. 126 net. | 
“ Comprehensive, readable . profoundly interesting.” 


MEXICO IN REVOLUTION, <te%swes%amesea: | 


‘A vivid eg of Mexico in anarchy.”’—Daily News. 


ONTHE TRAIL tit: BUSHONGO. 55 ties. 'map 21 net 
‘ Shows sympathy & humour as = ad noha 
— Birminghan 0 


VANISHING TRIBES OF KENYA, "5° i | 


MAJ. ORDE BROWNE, 0.B. - F.R. 2: Ss. 
* Most payee & extremely interesting.’ —Swun day Times. 


MYSTERIES tut LIBYAN DESER . Mideltieae || 


lus. & 2 Maps. 21 - net. 
‘A ens & thrilling “as of adventure." — 7 imes- 


a 


pt argh SUNLIGHT & SHADE. 
C. E. TYNDALE BISCOE, M.A. Illustrated. 6/- net. 
“ Peculiarly breezy & unconventional.’ -Christian World. : | 


The New Art Library. VIII. & IX. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING, *°°'S5 sinus <"g. "het 


* Admirable.’’—Saturday Revie. 
“ Of great value.”’"— Newcasile Chronicle. | 


THE ART OF ETCHIN E. 8S. LUMSDEN, A.R.S.A., R.E. | 
° 208 Iilus. 21/- net. 

Also Edition de Luxe, 145 numbered copies, 

with four original etchings by the author. 6 gns. net. j 

Other volumes in the New Art Library are:—(1) SOLOMON’S “ Oit | 
Painting.”’” (2) FRIPP’S ‘“ Anatomy.” (3) TOFT’S “ Modelling.’” 

(4) SPEED'S “ Drawing.” (5) VICAT COLE'S “ Artistic Anatomy of 

Trees.” (6) RICH’S “ Water Colour.”” (7) VICAT COLE'S “ Perspective.” 

The Things Seen Series. 

THINGS SEEN IN NURMANDY & BRITTANY. 

CLIVE HOLLARD. Profuseiy Hlus. 3,6 net 


“ Quite the most attractive volume in an admirable serics.’ 
—The British Weekly. 


The other 14 vols. in the Things Seen Series describe :-—dapan, China, | 





Egypt, Holland, Spain, MW. [india, Venice, Palestine, Oxford, Sweden, 
London, Florence, itatian Lakes, the Rivicra. 
Apply to 196 Shaftesbury Av..W.C., for prospectus of any of the above books 
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WISDOM FOR WOMEN, 


»every Woman an — 2 Critic al Perio 


a time of Tran isition—a Time of ianifold Changes ic 
probl at " difficulti of its own. She becomes liab 
to fits of severe depression; her nerves seem provi eae 
strained and her former serenity forsakes her; she experi- 
ences dizziness, palpitation, ru he s of Llood to the _head, 
situde-in short, a multiplicity of perplexing and 
bewildering troubles, 
lw 1 on the verge of this changeful period should 
rm themselves with the knowledge which will ease those 


diiticulties and solve the problems by reading 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


(Gs. 9d. post free. 
Mr. Hal er M. Gallichan, the author, conveys in a wise 
and Ir velp ful manner justi that valuable information for want 
ymen have suffered so needlessly. 
1 vouched tor, as the following extracts bespeak: 
“A quantity of common-sense instruction 





‘ “In every way excellent.” 
“ This book should cheer many a woman during 


‘Highly instructive, strongly sensible, and well | 


RACIAL HEALTH BOOKS 


lve your p oblems on all que stions of Sex, Love, Marriage, by 
acquiring ful aa ager os le al as | conveyed in the following 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Treating the subject 
quite frankly. By Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 
Post Free, 6s. 9d. 
THE a OF MARRIAGE. A Complete Guide 
to Ms arriage and Parenthood. By Dr. G. Courtenay 
Bi Post Frec, 6s. 9d. 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
S _ problems of lovers and married folk. By 
Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. Post Free, 6s. 9d. 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. The only Authentic Edition 
_ (illustrated). By Dr. R. T. Trall. 10s. 6d. 
A copy of “ Health and Efficiency,” the leading Health and Physical 
Culture Magazine, is included with the books FREE. 


Send Cheque or P.O. to 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., London, E.C. 4. 


Book Catalogue and Specimen Magazine free on request. 














Charms * Consular 


by 





Career 
H. Montagu Villiers 


(In one handsome volume 12/6 net) 


“Tnteresting and authoritative 
book.”’—Daily Mail. “May be 
read with advantage.”—Morning 
Post. “ Fathers seeking a career 
for their sons should note this 
book.”—Star. ‘“‘ The book is con- 
structed as a kind of guide to the 
service, of particular value to any. 
who may be considering the possi- 
bilities of a career in the Consular 
service . . . amine of informa- 
tion.”—Scotsian. “ Amusing little 
sidelight on the duties of a Consul.” 

Evening Standard. 


HUTCHINSON 























THE DAWN 
FULFILLED 


C. A. NICHOLSON 


7/6 net 


Edwin Pugh 
in 
The Bookman 
says: 
“A truly great book, which has only 
to be read to be recognised as worthy 
to rank among the finest novels of the 
twentieth century.” 
a> 
Mrs. Nicholson has recently been awarded 
the place of honour in the Lyceum Club 
International Cu mpetition for her novel 
“Their Chosen People,” of witch a 
popular edition will shortly be issued. 








At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD., 
12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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behaviour and intelligence of these creatures. 























RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 1. 
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| Industry anc Civilisation Memoirs of a Napoleonic Officer 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. Author of “ Government Edited by MAURICE BARRES. Translated [iy 
| and Industry,” “A Short History of International BERNARD MIUALL. 12s. 6 
Intercourse,” cte. 10s. 6d. “A modest record splashed with vivid and unforgcttabJe 
This is a study r of the psychologic: al and moral factors incidents.” —Sunday Times. “a * 
underlying the “economic” characteristics of modern 
| industry. 
’ 
| The World’s Ingdstrial Parliament The Psychology of the Poet Shelley 
| a 5y EDWARD CARPENTER and GEORGE 
| By E. M. OLIVER 2s, BARNEFIELL i 
ATTN Et A ohMe 4s. 64 
A short popular phe the work of the International Pe ; . 
| Labour Office, SEND FOR COMPLETE LIS1 
LEDIVARD CARPENTER'S WORK 
The League, the Protocol and the , g 
Empire j Instinct, Intelligence and Character: 
| By ROTH WILLIAM®. Ready March 21h. Ss, Atm Educational Psychology 
Author of “The Leagte of Nations To-day.” By GODFREY H. THOMSON. 10s, 6d. 
The special position amd difficulties of the British ‘A yaluable addition to works on the psychology of 
Commonwealth are here discussed, with particular atten x. ition. . . Will prove of great value t tc Wea 
| tion to the attitude of the Dominions, relations with the and parents.”—Medical 7 imes. oe 
United States, the sfafus quo in Europe, and possible 
alternatives to the [Protocol in its present form. —_ 
° e 
| Th rim 
| The Case for the Central Powers 1 “ e and Trial of Leopold 
An Impeachment of the Versailles Verdict and oeb ; 
By Counr MAX MONTGELAS. Translated by By MAUREEN McKERNAN.  Iilustrated. 8s. 61. 
CONSTANCE VESEY. 10s. 6d. “The trial will remain as classic among lawyers | 
“It is very useful to have available in English what pur- doctors. . . . A serious and valuable book.” 
ports to be a concise statement of the German case.” a ee a 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
_ e 
, . . Rejuvenation 
Outlines of Polish History a. ae a. i ae i 
| sy ROMAN DYBOSKI, Ph.D. With a Map. 7s. 64. 2 Work of Steinac iM, MLD me 
‘The narrative is enlivened by critical additions here and By NORMAN HATRE, Ch.M M.B. 7s. Od. 
there which show that the author regards his subject in no “This book is exactly w ‘hat is requit arr The 
| narrow way. The facts can be depended on.” evidence is startling enough witho ut bel ing emphasised, and 
—Manchester Guardian. the book is not at all sensational.”—New Sielesn 
The Shadow of the Gloomy East Rejuvenation by Grafting 
By Prof. FERDINAND A. OSSENDOWSRKI, Author By SERGE VORONOFE, ilies 1k: 
ot “ Beasts, Men and Gods.” 7s. 6d. Ms ; i eee 
aaa : Dr. Voronoff is to be com: nended his scientific 
Bound to hold the reader’s attention this en- ar He is undoubtedly d h Swen 
o “ge ’ 1° neu ’ sty. ? h “] col POC y¢ s le 
thralling work.”—I! estern Daily Press, heartily recommend the book.”—Ov#! 
Green Islands in Glittering Seas 12s. 6. . 
By W. LAVALLIN PUXLEY. Author of “ Wander- The Economics of Road ——_— 
ings in the Queensland Bush.” Profusely Jilustrated by kK. G. PENELON. b Is. Od 
“An alluring travel book. Full of curious matters that A useful hook for transport students, tl ic 
| are none the less solid, stolid facts. One of the most and commercial users of motor vehicles 
readable and reliable books about the South Sca Islands “ She wuld have a full and im portant circulation. It is an 
which we have had for a long tim Morning Pos! essential to all engineers engaged in tratiic problems.” 
—Liverpool Courter. 
London Life in the Fourteenth . . 
Cantery [Ready March 20. Wedded in Prison 
CHARLES PENDR al By MAUDE ROBINSON ( 
By CHARLES PENDRILL. J/lustratec 10s. 6d, A 1; : a 
The hook sets out to describe in simple language the con- TY Th gifte s / distin 2 ve edi x let ; 
ditions of life, social and political, of the period. oS riter is soaked in 
Quaker folk.”—Church Times. 
e ee — | 
Waterside Creatures Deitns he Mesh 
By FRANCES PITT. Author of “Wi odland nna s: vove 
} Creatures,” “ Shetland Pirates,” ete. Jllusir / gy C. NINA BOYLE, Author of “ What L 
12s. 6d. Mr. Desmond,” “ Nor All ‘1 hy Tears,” ct 7 
Intimate acecunts from personal observation. The “A capital ‘thriller’. . weil y i 
author’s aim is to set forth facts to throw light on the mind, plenty of amusement as well as drama and 1 
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